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Important New Work 
By H. B. N. MOTHERSOLE, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Of the Inner Temple and the South-Eastern Circuit, 


The Parish Councils Act Fully Explained. 
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Story. 
“BLACKSMITH SAM.” (No: 36). By John Newton. 
London: JaRRoLD & Sons, 10 & 11, WaRwick Lang, E.C. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


A YELLOW ASTER. 


In 3 Vols, By “IOTA.” 
WHAT WOMEN SAY: 


QUEEN. 
‘‘¢Tota' has achieved a brilliant success.” 


Lapy's PICTORIAL. 

‘“*A Yellow Aster’ has made a great and immediate 
success purely on its own merits, The book is one of the 
mo.t remarkable and original that has appeared for a very 
long time, and not often has a subject so intricate been 
treated with euch delicacy and force. It is full of strength 
and pathos.” 


GENTLEWOMAN. 
“Tis the rarest plant that new-year noveldom has yet 
supplied. A novel novel.” 
“BELLE” In THE WORLD. 
‘You ask me what to read and what books are most 
talked of, ‘A Yellow Aster’ is the last sensation.” 


Woman. 
‘‘The germinal idea of ‘A Yellow Aster’ is one of sur- 
rising originality. The success of the book is as genuine 


as it has been ag H 
EARTH AND HOME. 


‘There is not a touch of commonplace in this book, it is 
thoroughly original,” 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


PAMELA’S HONEYMOON. mm vo's. 


*‘ Breezy, fresh, and healthy. A story which anew reveals 
Mrs. Jocelyn’s geverness and skill.”—ScorsMaN. 


By Mrs. DIEHL. 


A WOMAN’S WHIM. 1 3 vow. 


** We congratulate Mrs. Diehl on having diawn some life- 
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MRS: BESANT v. MRS. 
BISHOP. 


Mrs. Besant has returned with glowing 
descriptions of the glories of the East. She 
has expounded the Hindu scripture to 
attentive throngs and learned Pundits. 
Theosophy, she claims, is the underlying 
truth of every creed, and she regards the 
Hindu scriptures as the origin of all other 
sacred writings and religion. The Brahmins 
have sought her teaching on obscure points of 
belief ; and all were ready to testify, she says, 
to her possession of occult knowledge. The 
great bane of the Hindu, she declares, is the 
copying of Western manners. “TI have laid 
much stress,” she says, ‘on the maintenance 
of the Eastern methods and customs of living 
as against the Western. I urged them to 
follow the Indian simplicity~instead of the 
costly and more luxurious Western habits. 
The great hope for India is to recovor the 
spiritual basis of Eastern ideas, and it has been 
my object to bring her back to her old sim- 
plicity of habits and to her old spirituality.” 
Questioned as to her views concerning 
women in India, Mrs. Besant says :— 
Customs vary eernously in different parts of 
India, and the question of woman’s position is 
far more complicated than many English 
reformers are inclined to think. It may secm 
strange to English people, but as a matter of 
fact the Hindus look with great disapproval on 
many of the ways and customs of European 
women, and consider that the Western ideal of 
womanhood is far lower than their own. They 
hold to family ties far moro strongly than is done 
in the West, and fear the disintegration of the 


family would be one of the results following on 
the Western education of women. No man in 


ing leaves the family home, and the 
sini parenita; parents, and married sons all 


share the same home. The feeling against 
giving pain to the mother and grandmother is 
tremendously strong. 


We cannot but feel that the glamour of a 
new faith has warped Mrs. Besant’s vision. 
The cry of the child-wife and the wail of the 
Hindu widow have been heard too clearly in 
the West to permit the possibility of our 
taking her view of the position of Eastern 
women. 

We turn from these assertions to the 
statements of another Eastern traveller, 
whose integrity is undisputed, and whose 
wisdom and bravery have excited the admira- 


like characters, and written some natural, bright, and | tion of all who know her labours in distant 


interesting dialogue. Teresa does her creator credit. She 
is a real live girl. ’—Daily Chronicle. 


lands. Mrs. Isabella Bishop, F.R.G.S., sp eak- 


Loxpon: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, | ing of Eastern beliefs, says :— 


Chewspeper."] 


Weekly. 


— 


One Penny 

_ They degrade women with an infinite degrada- 
tion. Ihave lived in zenanas and harems and 
have seen the daily life of the secluded women, 
and I can speak from bitter experience of what 
their lives are—the intellect dwarfed, so that the 
woman of twenty or thirty years of age is more 
like a child of eight intellectually ; while all the 
worst passions of human nature are stimulated 
and developed in a fearful degree; jealousy, 
envy, murderous hate, intrigue, running to such 
an extent that in some countries I have hardl 
ever been in a woman’s house or near a woman's 
tent without being asked for drugs with which to 
disfigure the favourite wife, to take away her 
life, or to take away the life of the favourite 
wife’s infant son. This request has been made 
of me nearly two hundred times. 


We have only to understand what sickness 
means to realise the “ nameless barbarities” 
forced upon women in the “ hour of the great 


pain and peril of childbirth”; the awful 
agonies of the children degraded and murdered 
to satisfy the infamous demands of their 
brutal husbands, to grasp the fact that state- 
ments so biassed by a desire to put forward 
the brighter side of Oriental life and belief 
must be taken with due allowance for a 
fervour more enthusiastic than discreet. 


It 
were wiser, surely, if Mrs. Besant, who in the 
past has so nobly stood for women, were to 
face the evils, as she finds them and as they 


exist, and to throw the weight of her fine 


intellect into the work of Eastern reform 
even as aforetime she has laboured among 
the toiling masses to make Western customs 
conformable with true civilisation. 


Pratcldarrresoe— 


A GIRL-SCULPTOR IN 
PARIS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITII 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN THE 
QUARTIER LATIN. 
SPRING everywhere, Spring in the tender green 
leaves of the chestnut tree, in tho flickering 
shadows that wavered on tho high stone walls, 
in the blue sky, in the song of tho canary that 
hung outside the concierge’s door. Spring, bright 
with promise, dominant with hope, And hope is 
needed in the Quartier Latin, for most of the 
students live by hope, fighting against the 
swift currents of comretition and the struggle 
to keep a head above water in the world of 
art in Paris—a world where the necessaries 


| of life have been pared down to an irreducible 
| minimum, and yet where it is still so hard to 


exist, where there are so many hungry mouths, 


~= 
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but such eager, ambitious souls, such sordid 
realities, such dreams of fame. The concierge’s 
canary that day, however, rejoicing in the sun- 
light, knew no care, even though spring brought 
no release to its captivity; a wallflower in a 
wooden box was bursting into bloom, embellish- 
ing its squalid surroundings with tints of 
gold; the pathway of the little courtyard 
was strewn with plaster casts just turned 
out from the adjacent workshop and drying in 
the open air. I walked to the end of the 
paved cul de sac and knocked at a door, from 
which all suspicion of paint had long since 
vanished. A step within told me the artist I 
had come to seek was at home and at work. 
“ Come in,” said a sweet voice, and as the door 
opened, a slim, girlish figure stood before the green 
calico curtain that protected the entrance; I 
saw a childlike face with large grey eyes and 
chestnut hair coiled ina classic knot low down 
upon her well-shaped head, while a long blouse of 
indigo-coloured material made like a school girl’s 
pinafore completed the picturesque figure. 

“Come in,” she said, stretching out her hands. 
“T cannot touch you, I am working, and you 
see,” she added, looking at the long slender 
fingers, “ I am covered with clay.” 

“ Miss Woodman ?” said I. 

“Mrs, Burroughes,” she answered with a 
bright smile, that made her look still more 
girlish. “I am married now. The people in 
the Quartier did not believe it, and they still 
call me ‘ Mademoiselle.’ ” 

The little studio bare of all ornament, with 
its shrouded figures on their pedestals, spoke 
eloquently of the serious work that absorbed its 
occupant. Drawing one of the grey draperies 
aside, she said, “This is. sundial designed to 
stand in an English rose garden. You see the 
meaning ;” and Mrs. Burroughes indicated the 
bent head of the woman who leaned over the dial. 
“She is waiting, always waiting ; the slow yet 
relentless shadows that mark the time.” The 
figure was exquisitely graceful, the hand that 
pointed to the hour beautiful in proportion and 
modelling. By its side stood a statuette of 
“Lilith” faintly coloured, with golden-bronzed 
hair, and another of the same subject modelled 
in clay ready for casting in bronze ; some clever 
portrait busts and sketches showed conclusively 
the native power and workmanlike skill of the 
artist. 

« And now tell me,” I said, sitting on a low 
chair, “a little of your life. I want to hear of 
your struggles and your aspirations.” 

“ Don’t interview me,” she said, “I am not 
worth writing about. An artist should be for- 
gotten in his work ; it is not the individual, it is 
the art that should be everything.” 

“ But surely,” I said, “ you want to encourage 
the many who are waiting eager to enter the 
same career, and yet whose hearts fail them for 
fear at the prospect of the hardships to be 
endured. Have you not a word for them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Burroughes, with a 
bright smile. “ Anything I can say to help 
them I will gladly tell you.” And then seating 
herself on a stool and toying with a big brown 
pitcher from which she was modelling, she said, 
«“ Where shall I begin P” 

‘At the beginning,” I answered. “ When did 
you first decide to become an artist P ” 

«“ When I was quite little,” she replied. “ We 
were brought up on a farm in the country about 
twenty miles from New York, but it was so 
remote, it might have been a hundred miles 
from anywhere. I had always a longing to 
model and draw ; ever since I can remember I 
used to look at things from the point of view of 
wishing to reproduce them. I used to work in 
all sorts of out-door occupations, and that farm 
life has helped me very much; it strengthened 

my muscles and developed me physically, and 
without such muscular strength a sculptor’s life 
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is an impossibility. When I was ten years old, 
I went to a school in New York, and there I 

to draw; and then I was sent to the 
Cooper Institute, and afterwards for two years I 
had a position as book-keeper, and I worked in 
night classes. I received sufficient salary to pay 
my tuition, and many days in the week I could 
get half a day’s modelling done as well as my 
work on the books. In this way I managed to 
get a good deal of training. When I was sixteen 
I was offered a position to teach historical 
ornament in a normal school. I knew very little 
of the subject, but I was given three months to 
study, and I accepted the post.” 

“Is it not true,” I said, “ that those who were 
interested in the school sent to Mr. St. Gaudens, 
the famous New York sculptor,;to ask him to 
recommend someone for this post, and as 
they were desirous of having the very best 
tuition they said they must have a man, and an 
elderly man, as they were anxious to do really 
good work, and that when he selected you, and 
you went to give your first lecture, they asked 
you at the school if you had left your nurse 
behind ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said smiling,” “that is true, but 
for all that the school obtained the certificate for 
the best work of any competing that year.” 

“It must have been a hard time?” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I had to go back and 
forth by boat, and two nights a week to sleep 
on the Sound in order to be in time for my 
classes. I was working for Tiffany, the great 
New York art dealer, during the other days. I 
modelled a statue for that firm of St. Bernard, 
for the St. Bernard Church in New York, and I 
also executed the Stations of the Cross.” 

“ And go,” I said, finishing her sentence, “ at 
sixteen you supported yourself and your family 
also P” 

“Yes, until that great moment in my life 
when the most unexpected opportunity was 
offered to me. An agent came to me,” she con- 
tinued, “a man whom I hardly knew, but whom 
I had seen from time to time in the Art Schools. 
He said he had been commissioned by someone 
whose name I must not know, to offer me three 
years’ study in Europe. I was never s0 taken 
aback as when he asked me whether I would 
like to study abroad. ‘Of course I should,’ I 
answered, ‘but it is quite impossible, I can 
never go; I should think my fortune made, but 
I must put all such dreams away, as I have to 
work for money.’ Then he astonished me by 
saying, ‘I am commissioned to tell you that 
someone proposes to give you the money to send 
you to Paris for three years. No conditions 
will be attached to the acceptance of this sum, 
except two—that you are to eat, sleep and not 
work at night, and that you are to take care of 
your health.’ And so it happened that I was 
able to start off and to come here. The money, 
just enough to support me, has been paid through 
this agent ever since, but where it came from 
and who sent it I have never known. I took 
this studio,” she said, looking round at the little 
bare room, “and I lived here and worked here 
all alone. That was my bed-room ” (pointing to 
a rickety gallery). “I climbed up there at 
night and dressed behind the little curtain 
below. I cooked my food on that stove, and 
worked and worked, and lived on the hope that 
some day I should succeed. The schools are not 
open to women. A decision was passed at the 
Beaux Arts admitting women some time ago, but 
as nothing has ever been done about it no 
women have yet been able to attend. Rodin 
has two pupils, but there are scarcely any women 
sculptors in Paris. On the whole, however,” she 
continued, “I think it is an advantage in some 
ways that women who take up sculpture have to 
work by themselves. It produces more original 
art and thought. ‘They have to push out in the 
same way that men have developed their talent. 
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Women are accused of not being able to produce 
original work, but I believe it is because they lean 
too much upon their masters, and when women 
work under different men they reproduce their 
art instead of developing anything original ; and 
therefore it is really an advantage to study 
alone, and take the best advice possible, but 
above all to try and work out original con- 
ceptions.” 

“ Were you not lonely ? ” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I lived with the people 
in the court. On Sunday evenings I used to 
sit on the doorstep and talk to the umbrella 
man and the children, They all called me 
Edith, and one wants so little, just the bare 
necessaries and the power to work.” I looked 
at the child-like face, with its trustful, eager 
expression, and could not but feel that she was 
expressing a truth that lay at the very founda- 
tion of all happiness, for work is a necessity for 
the health of soul and body. ‘And then came 
my marriage,” she continued. “Bryson Bur- 
roughes is working here in the Quartier. We 
were engaged, but we came to the conclusion 
that we had better keep house together. It 
was more economical,” she said laughing, “and 
certainly it was happier. We share our work, 
and so it is not so hard for either. We 
have a little apartment, and he does really more 
domestic labour than I do, and then on Sundays 
we have a grand clear up;” and her radiant 
smile spoke of the merry times they spent in 
their Bohemian ménage. 

“JT suppose there are hundreds of students 
who come here every year from America?” I 
asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, “it is pitiful ; there are so 
many who arrive full of hope, and who are 
destined to do nothing, and should never have 
come, for they have no talent to mature.” 

“They must obey the obdurate law of the 
survival of the fittest,” I replied. ‘Do you 
believe,” I continued, “ that there is a great field 
for women in sculpture f ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I think that if women 
would take to modelling they could do work as 
good as men, and yet with possibly a certain 
delicacy that is often lacking in sculpture. I 
am passionately fond of doing anything that is 
to have the great out-doors for a background— 
a fountain, a dial, or a bronze statue for a 
garden; but I think that all artists should 
adapt themselves to the possibility of doing work 
that will make anything and everything beauti- 
ful as they did in classic and mediseval times, 
and if they have no great work on hand a 
sculptor should be just as proud of producing 
beautiful and artistic garden gates or any 
implements for household use as he should of 
achieving artistic triumphs by which he will be 
widely known. The mistake is in waiting 
always for great orders instead of being content 
to devote one’s art to beautifying all objects to 
which it can be applied.” 

“ We have not half learned that lesson,” I 
replied; ‘“ we are contented to have our daily 
implements ugly and unattractive, and our works 
of art few and far between. It is like people who 
live in slatternly clothes, but hasten to put on 
their best gowns for visitors.” 

I rose to go, and asI bade her good-bye I 
left her standing in the sunlight, the blue pina- 
fore and the child-like face with its earnest look 
framed in the dark doorway against the white 
house, a picture worthy of Meunier, but still 
more attractive because it represented the most 
sacred thing on earth, the holiness of work. 

IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


The Young Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Los Angeles, California, has organised 
a bicycle club, admitting to membership total 
abstainers only, 
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THE POSITION OF WOMAN : 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


By the Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 
If1.—Tse AMAZONIAN LEGEND. 


by for the moment—only, however, to 
Beery ae aa later—the | reasons given by 
Herbert Spencer for the tribal ascendancy of 
men over women, and the different degrees of 
that ascendancy in different nations and locali- 
ties, we may here touch upon some interesting 
tradition as to the ancient relations between the 


we ies Julia Wedgwood, author of a “ History 
of Morals,” about three years ago examined, in 
an article published in'the Contemporary Maga- 
zine, the evidence for the matriarchate, or, as 
Darwin called it, the “ Gynecocratic period,” 
contained in the Greek classics. 

THE CLASSICAL EVIDENCE. 

This chiefly refers to the strife between the 
sexes which “ ended ”—as Miss Wedgwood perhaps 
rather erroneously puts it—the ascendancy of 
the female sex over the male, “ Our chief 
testimony,” says she, ‘sig the tradition of a 
strife between the sexes... We can hardly 
explain the fact of any strife between men and 
women (and the tradition seems too general not 
to point to some fact) except by supposing that 


women had once the upper hand. The story of 


the Amazons has a very wide range. We hear of 
these female warriors in Attica, Boeotia, Thessaly, 
at the islands of Lesbos, Lemnos, and Samo- 
thrace, over a great region of Asia Minor, 
Africa, and India, while the name of a great 
American river bears witness to the belief that 
a people to which the name seemed applicable 
were found in the new world.” To which 
learned catalogue we may venture to add the 
evidence in Scandinavian poetry of the existence 
of female warriors who engaged in combat with 
men. 
CONQUEROR OF WOMEN. 


To touch hurriedly upon a few of Miss Wedg- 
wood’s instances : 


“Theseus,” she wrote, “the conqueror of 


women, isasecond Heracles, and his bones become 
the palladium of Athenian dominion. He estab- 
lishes his new state on the principle of paternity, 
and after this revolution an imperial power is 
opened in his city, so that when Plutarch drew 
up his parallel biographies of Greek and Roman, 
he gave Theseus the proud position of compari- 
son with the founder of Rome. The pencil of 
the artist, the voice of the orator, even the pen 
of the historian, return again and again to the 
triumph which seems to us as remote from art 
and eloquence as from history.” 

We may add to Miss Wedgwood’s description 
that, according to the old legend, Theseus did 
not dare to attack the Amazons until they were 
exhausted by the attack of Heracles, and that 
he did not conquer them until they had pursued 
him to his own city, the final battle between 
them being fought in the centre of Athens. We 
must also remark that the female leader, 
Antiope, fell in love with the male leader— 
Theseus—which was, of course, fatal. ‘ Theseus,” 
wrote Miss Wedgwood, “is the lover as well as 
the antagonist of the warrior maiden, who, 
indeed, belonged to a race, as Plutarch tells us, 
‘inclined towards men,’ ” 


A VINDICATION, 


More remarkable than the legends of the 
Amazons are the stories of those women who 
made treacherous and murderous attacks on their 
male kindred, “ All the great Greek dramatists 
took as ‘ieir subject the massacre of the men 
of Lemnos by their female kindred.” 

The strangest of these murder stories is that 
of the fifty daughters of Danaus who fied to 


which the matriarchate gave the race is with it 
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Egypt to escape the pursuit of the fifty suitors 
who were afterwards their victims. schylus 
shows sympathy with this crime in his imperfect 
“Trilogy of the Suppliants.” ‘The massacre 
appears,’ wrote Miss Wedgwood, “not as an 
expression of peculiar reluctance, but as a vin- 
dication of primeval right.” 

When we turn to the early myths we find 
them peculiarly interesting to our subject, 
because not only do they contain evidence as to 
the matriarchate, but they open to us the 
nature of the feminine power, In the region of 
the unseen, in the conception of the spiritual 
powers that govern us, the natural order of 
things in the mind of primeval man is the 
feminine first and then the masculine. ‘“ Here 
also,” wrote Miss Wedgwood, “it would seem 
the start was from a female supremacy, The 
older gods are goddesses ; they bewail the change 
by which the youthful divinities of a newer 
order expel from the judgment-seat the ancient 
representatives of law. The Erinnyes, who 
represent the ancient order, uphold the right of 
the mother—they, themselves female, vindicate 
the claims of maternity, and cast, in comparison, 
the claims of paternity into the shade. We 
measure their claim in the reactionary 
vehemence of their opponent; the new god 
treats the mother as a mere nurse of the infant 
she had supposed her exclusive possession; the 
man, whose connection with it is a recent dis- 
covery, is held its sole relative.” 


PARENTAL RELATIONS. 


The story of Orestes will illustrate this 
passage. He, having killed his mother for 
murdering his father, is pursued by the Furies, 
and, as Herbert Spencer points out, is only 
absolved on the ground “urged by him” that a 
man is not related to his mother but only to his 
father. Mr. Spencer argues from this that as a 
man could not have been unconscious of kinship 
with a mother at a time when kinship was only 
counted through the father, so at a former 
period when it was counted only through the 
mother there is no argument against his having 
been conscious of kinship to a father. 

But to return to the goddesses. The 
Eumenides appear in the legends first as a 
principle of law and awful justice; afterwards 
they take the name of “the kind ones,” “the 
gentle ones.” These elder goddesses—confused 
or identified in very early legends with Demeter 
—are the embodiment of te moral life which 
was first awakened in women from the germ of 
the protective guiding impulses associated with 
maternity ; they are the portions of the myths 
that testify to the fact that the moral life is 
older in woman than in man. 

“ Throughout the cycle of myths in this age,” 
says Giraud-Teulon, “the goddess alone is in 
sight.” 

HUMANITY’S DEBT TO WOMEN. 


To make one last quotation from Miss 
Wedgwood: “The influence of these goddesses 
was,” she wrote, “no doubt a gentle influence as 
compared with the rough predominance of man ; 
the stern goddesses who vindicate and embody 
the claim of law are emphatically the gentle 
ones ; the mystic deities who represent the same 
idea from another side gather up all that is 
tenderest in human relation—the mourning 
mother, the daughter snatched away to the 
under world. Yet it is less as a gentle than as 
@ powerful influence that this divine female prin- 
ciple—the mother in the divine—shows itself to 
the early children of humanity. We feel, in 
contemplating it, that it is with the race as with 
the individual, the mother is known before the 
father, and that which is known earliest remains, 
in some sense, the deepest and most enduring of 
all belief.” 

And assuredly one may infer that the bent 


still, and that as the man owes to the good 
mother the best of what he is, so does humanity 
owe to this good mothering in the beginning the 
best portion of itself. 

The extreme interest of these extracts must 
be an excuse for quoting almost exclusively from 
one author. Whatever view one may take of 
the passages, they place, at least, these old 
legends and myths in a light which should 
render them attractive to every student of the 
Woman Question ; and, if the iteration be not 
wearisome, to encourage such research, and not 
to lay down dogmas, is the object of these 
papers, 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PAT’S SKELETON. 
THE day was drawing towards its close, 
and Jean and Allison had crossed the border 
and were in their own country, speeding 
northward still. Their thoughts were only 
of the present, and of what awaited them in 
the near future. The past was a dim dream 
from which they had awakened. They were 
hundreds of miles away from the interest 
and claims of the morning. The world was 
bounded by the four walls of the carriage in 
which they sat. Keppel Street no longer 
existed for Jean; but it was there that her 
absence was weighting the hours with 
anxiety. Pat had arranged to call at 
Allison’s office for her; and together they 
were to visit the hospital, and the woman 
Jean suspected to be Allison’s wife, 

But when Pat arrived at the office and 
asked for Miss Forrester, the sub-editor, Holt, 
had bustled out to interview her. Findin 
that she knew nothing of what had happiied) 
he gave her a highly-coloured account of the 
sudden departure to King’s Cross, of the 
telegram from Allison, and his own suspicions. 
Mr. Holt was evidently a cynic; and his 
explanation of the incident reflected more 
credit upon his detective ability than upon 
his benevolence, At the word “elopement ” 
Pat’s heart sank, and a thousand corroborat- 
ing incidents rushed to her mind. She 
remembered Jean’s constant fits of depression ; 
her reticence on every subject connected with 
Allison ; the cessation of his visits to Keppel 
Street ; the hours she spent at his office. 

Miss Penfold’s warning came back to her, 
consorting strangely with the name of the 
woman at the hospital, and Jean’s interest 
in her. Was it possible that Allison, un- 
happily married, had persuaded Jean to 
sacrifice her life for him ? 

For a moment her face grew pale, then 
the blood swept back to her cheeks, bringing 
with it a flood of assurance in Jean’s honesty. 
To Holt’s surprise she ignored his insinuations 
altogether, treated his information lightly, 
and left a message for Miss Forrester “ when 
she returned,” 

She made her way down the stairs and 
past the curious eyes of the clerks in the 
outer office, her blood boiling that Jean’s 
name should be dragged through the mire of 
the imagination of such men as Holt. She 
thought bitterly of the barriers by which 
women are hedged in on all sides, Even a 
woman as pure as Jean could not associate 
with a man noble as Allison but her reputa- 
tion must fall at the first breath of suspicion, 
Pat’s heart swelled at the injustice of society 
and she hastened her steps from the place 
where a creature like Holt disseminated the 
platitudes of a depraved morality. 

Jean was not at home when she arrived, 
and in spite of herself her heart was heavy 
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as she went down to dinner. Butshe put on 
a brave face, and laughed and chattered in 
her usual manner, so that no one guessed the 
trouble she hid under her gaiety. 

Miss Blunt was beside her ; and a chance 
allusion to the evening papers brought 
Allison’s name naturally into the conversa- 
tion. By a quick movement Pat swung the 
talk on to personalities. Miss Blunt at once 
responded, but what she told her did not 
relieve Pat's apprehensions. 

Allison had had an unfortunate love story, 
and since that time had held aloof from 
women, while championing their cause on all 
occasions. There was a rumour that he had 
married, but it could not be true, for he had 
lived alone, be had told her, since they lost 
sight of each other twelve years ago. 

Pat left the table very soon. She was 
restless for Jean’s return, and could not 
remain downstairs. It was after seven 
o'clock, and the empty, unlighted rooms gave 
her a chill welcome. She walked in and out, 
uncertain what to do. 

It was no use talking to the women down- 
stairs. The lengthened absences of the 
residents were not occasions of disquiet at 
Keppel Street; and she could not speak of 
her anxiety without giving some explanation 
for it. 

It was a relief when steps came down the 
passage and stopped at the door. She hurried 

out, but it was only Clara Stoddard. 

‘ even in her disappointment Pat noticed a 
subtle change in Miss Stoddard’s appearance 
and manner, She was not “ tailor-built,” and 
to-night she trailed after her the skirts of a 
very feminine tea-gown. Her hair was 
ruffled and frizzed in the latest coiffure ; her 
hands were loaded with rings. She looked 
critically at Pat before she spoke. ‘ How 
miserably haggard you look!” 

“Do I?” said Pat easily. ‘I am longing 
to buy a skeleton, and can’t. The disappoint- 
ment is preying on my mind.” 

‘“* A skeleton !” iss Stoddard lifted her 
brows. “And what would you do with 
it?” 

“Put it in that cupboard,” said Pat, 
nodding towards the cupboard in the corner. 

‘¢ Well, we all have skeletons in our cup- 
boards, but I fancy Miss Forrester would 
object to one made visible here.’ 

‘6 Jo she would!” Pat laughed grimly at 
the appropriateness of the remark. “At any 
rate, it would be company for me when I am 
alone,” she added. 

‘«‘ You don’t mean to say a busy person like 
you is ever dull? But, of course, Miss 
Forrester is away a great deal just now. By 
the way, I saw her lunching at the Stores the 
other day with Mr. Allison. They were so 
absorbed in each other they had no eyes for 

e.” 

“ T think you are talking like any miserable 
little village gossip,” Pat cried hotly. ‘“‘ Why 
shouldn’t they lunch together? I thought 

our ideas were progressive.” 

‘So they are,” said Miss Stoddard, playing 
with her bracelets ; ‘‘ but so is love.” 

“Love!” said Pat; ‘ one would think you 
believed in it.” 

“6 And don’t I?” 

‘¢ You never seemed to when I came here 
first, and you sneered at my engagement I 
remember. It was you that made me believe 
in the independence of woman. Don’t you 
recollect how you railed against man ?”’ 

‘‘] was so—inexperienced then,” said Miss 
Stoddard. 

“ You always told me experience was un- 
necessary,” said Pat bluntly. 

“JT must have been very foolish,” M, 

Stoddard returned gently. ‘ But what 8s 
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vexed you, dear? No one can have told you 
my news?” 

“What news ! Has Jean?.... ” Pat 
stopped herself. 

“Tt is not about Miss Forrester at 
all—it is—you must have guessed—I am 
engaged to be married.” 

“ You? With your opinions?” Pat ex- 
claimed. 

“ Opinions are not the woman,” said Miss 
aaa “They have nothing to do with 

er.” 

“It would appear she has nothing to do 
with them. .. . But I am very interested. 
Who is it P—the man, I mean.” 

“Mr, Lloyd,” said Miss Stoddard softly. 

“Harry !—Harry Lloyd! Why, he is 
years younger than you... . I—I beg your 
pardon,” Pat stammered, getting very red 

‘Tt doesn’t matter, dear. A woman 
should never marry a man older than herself, 
it makes the struggle unequal. Iam marry- 
ing him in order to train him up to what I 
want. It is well that he is so much younger 
than I am.” 

Pat burst into a merry laugh that was a 
relief to the pert-up feeling of the past hours. 

“ You must excuse me—it is so funny!” 
she cried, wiping her eyes. ‘“Idon’t know 
which to pity most.... But I think he 
deserves it.” 

Clara Stoddard rose with dignity. 

‘‘T must expect you to resent it, [ suppose, 
but I did not expect you to insult me.” 

“Indeed, I don’t mean to,” Pat cried. 
‘‘ But where are your views and theories ?” 

Miss Stoddard glanced patronisingly at her. 
‘When you have seen more of the world you 
will find out that theories only exist where 
the emotions are torpid.” 

She trailed her skirts through the door, and 
Pat st: od where she had left her till all was 
quiet again. Then she laughed aloud at 
Miss Stoddard’s sudden conversion to woman- 
hood; but her laughter ended in a passion 
of tears, All the ideas and principles she had 
gained from Clara Stoddard had fallen from 
her like dead leaves in autumn. They had 
sprung from “torpid emotions” and were of 
no use to woman in her progress towards 
liberty. Harry had been quickly consoled ; 
and her faithful Jean had deserted her ; 
and, after all, a profession was a poor 
substitute for warm human love. 

She dashed her tears away at the sound of 
the door bell, and hurried out, hoping to see 
Jean, but again she was disappointed. This 
time her visitor was Dr. Ryland, and under 
her disappointment she was conscious of a 
quick relief. The doctor was Pat’s platonic 
friend. He was a man of thirty, with a 
rugged face anda rough manner that con- 
cealed great tenderness. He was not 
popular among the students, who dreaded his 
sarcasms; but the nurses and patients were 
devoted to him. He was a brilliant scholar ; 
and his enthusiasm for his profession was 
enough to have made Pat overlook greater 
faults than he possessed. 

As he came in it was evident that he had 
faith in the progressive nature of platonics, 
It was evident also that the feeling on both 
sides would not have been wronged by a 
warmer name than friendship. 

He took Pat’s hand, and drew her under 
the gas in the hall, and looked keenly into 
her face. 

“What is wrong?” he asked. ‘ You have 
been fretting. Is there some trouble?” 

“ No—yes—oh, I can’t tell! I don’t know 
what to do!” she cried, beginning to cry again. 

He patted her shoulder softly, too embar- 
rassed to speak, but as Pat continued to sob, 
his professional severity came to his aid, 
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“You are behaving like a_ hysterical 
woman,” he said sharply. ‘If there is any- 
thing to cry for tell me, and let me help you. 
In any case you might behave more 
rationally.” 

He led her into the sitting-room, and by 
degrees she told him the story of Jean's dis- 
appearance, and the way it was accounted for 
at the office. Dr. Ryland knitted his brow 
during the recital. 

‘Tg this friend of yours the sort of woman 
that would make a runaway match ?” 

‘‘ No,” said Pat. ‘ Besides, there isn’t a 
man anywhere whom it would be worth while 
to run away with.” 

The doctor grunted. 

‘Women are kittle cattle. You don't 
know of anything that would account for her 
disappearance ?” 

‘Nothing. And she never stays out 
without telling me beforehand.” 

“‘ Very well,” said the doctor. ‘‘ The first 
thing is to find out if these young people left 
town together this morning. I'll go to King’s 
Cross and make enquiries. I shall not be 
long before I come back.” 

In half-an-hour he returned, and Pat's 
first look at his face told her that his news 
was not good. 

«¢ A man named Robert Allison took two 
first-class tickets to Edinburgh this morning,” 
he said. ‘ He paid for them by cheques on 
the Cheque Bank, so he was not anxious to 
conceal his identity.” 

The colour left Pat’s face as she listened. 

‘‘ He is not the sort of man to hide what 
he does,” she said. ‘ But even if they went 
away together there is some explanation. It 
is not what they think at the office. Jean 
would not do wrong.” 

“ Why not wire to her home, and see if 
they know anything?” he suggested. 

“Qh, no,” Pat cried. ‘Her mother is 
terribly stern; she would never forgive Jean 
for causing such a report. The only thing is 
to wait till she writes.” 

“‘ And, meanwhile, you will grow hysterical 
with anxiety, and make everyone as miserable 
as yourself.” 

‘‘No, not now. It has been such a relief 
to talk it over with some one; and at any 
rate I know something.” 

“It is not fit for you to stay alone under 
such anxiety,” he growled. 

Pat smiled at his contradictoriness. 

“J am not afraid; and it is better that no 
one should guess that anything is wrong. 
_... Besides, it is right that I should be 
lonely I have been so independent 
and self-sufficient. ... . : 

Her voice broke, and the doctor turned 
round sharply. 

“ Look here, child; just now, if you could 
choose, what would give you most com- 
forb? .. 1.5. : 

He could not keep the eagerness from his 
voice. Pat dropped her eyes demurely, and 
fingered the corner of her coat. 

“JT was talking about it just before you 
came,” she said, wistfully, ‘I thinkif I had 
a skeleton it would comfort me more 
than..... ‘“ 

She lifted her eyes in surprise. The doctor 
had gone. 


There was a large congregation at St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston Square, on Sunday, to listen to the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon J. W. Leigh, rector, who 
has recently been appointed Dean of Hereford. 
In the course of his address Canon Leigh 
observed that he had worked in large towns for 
nearly twenty-four years ; and this rest would 
be very welcome to him. But they must re- 
member that rest did not imply doing nothing. 
It merely meant a change of scene, a diversity of 
occupation. 


a 
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AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 

«“Qur Father.” Until we feel the meaning of 
these two simple words we can have no true per- 
ception of what heaven is. That little pronoun 
‘‘our” is the key to all blessedness, above 
below. It unlocks the door of every human 
heart for the admission of every other member 
of the great family of humanity. We leave our 
egotism and isolation and selfishness behind us 
whenever we sincerely utter these first words of 

Lord’s prayer. 
ou He seltel the solitary in families.” The 
human father is given to us as a dim revelation 
of the heavenly one. The baby catches its 
earliest glimpse of heaven throug the blended 
look of tenderness in its father’s and mother's 
eyes, and the children grow up together, bound 
to each other and to their parents by ties of love 
and obedience that foreshadow their deeper 
relations to their fellow-beings and to God. For 
love of the best and obedience to the Highest 
are essential to the existence of heaven. God 
cannot make a dwelling-place for Himself where 
these are not. ‘‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

Prayer is the door for ever open between 
earth and heaven. Sooner than sound can reach 
a human ear through this lower atmosphere the 
longing desire of the spirit rises to the heart of 
the Eternal Friend. Before the petition has 
found shape in words, the Parent-Soul has heard 
and answered His off-spring soul. Whether we 
believe it or not, we are living in an invisible 
world where our wishes are understood before 
our words are spoken. 

In our hurried repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
we forget what promises of our own are involved 
in the intensely human requests we are making 
in its three opening clauses, and how closely 
they are all inter-blended with that first thought 
of our Father, and of ourselves as His children. 
We sometimes repeat the words as if we were 
asking God to do something for us without our 
co-operation, even though ime so plainly 
announce duties that we solemnly bind ourselves 
to Mg aia 

t is but mockery to say ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy 
Name!” while we are treating any child of His 
with indifference or contempt ; for the Name of 
God is also = name of our ever =arett 
In heaven the name is no arbitrary appendage ; 
it is the Person, the Being. To hallow God’s 
name is not merely to repeat it with reverence ; 
it is to recognise His lineaments and to honour 
Himself in every one of our brethren; or if in 
avy His image seems lost or obscured, to pray 
and strive with them to have it restored. 

Nor are we sincere in saying “Thy Kingdom 
come!” while we are living only for our own 
pleasure, in selfish indifference to the welfare of 
others. On the lips of Christ this was no list- 
less, half-hearted wish. He tells us that “the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence”; that 
our utmost energy of body and soul, our most 
eager and unwearying activity must be given to 
hasten itscoming. If we can look onidly while 
injustice and oppression and greed of gain are 
crushing human lives around us, if we are 
taking to ourselves more than our fair share 
of the means by which all were intended to find 
their healthful and natural development, if we 
are unwilling to sacrifice our own small interests 
to the larger good of the children of the 
Kingdom, our hearts are false to the words of 
our prayer. 

We say, “ Thy will be done !” sometimes with 
almost abject submission ; but it is rather aprayer 
of earnest and fervent consecration. We do not 
really wish that the will of God may be done, 
unless we intend to do it with heart and soul and 
mind and strength, even as Christ entered the 
world saying, with every throb of His being, 
“Lo! I come to do Thy will, O God!” Thus 
only can the will of God be done on earth as it 

is in heaven, 

And sc, when we utter this heaven-breathing 
prelude to the more personal requests that follow, 
if we had indeed received the Spirit of Him who 
is the voice of our universal humanity, we are 
saying that with Him we do hallow the Name of 
God in our thoughts and actions; that within 
souls His Kingdom of love and righteousness is 
begun; that we are doing His will from the 
heart, as the one joy of our lives. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


*¢ Political meteorologists ” have naturally been 
following the results of the recent bye-elections 


and | With no small degree of interest. Their number 


has been so as to be almost a miniature 
election. On the whole, although there have 
been some reduced majorities, the elections have 
gone well for the Government. 


At Wisbech, where the liquor party fought 
their hardest, Mr. Brand incre his majority, 
and in Romford, where the election facade 
turned on the liquor question, the Conservative 
majority was reduced, while Berwickshire 
returned Mr. Tennant with a large majority. 


On the other hand, in Montgomeryshire, where 
both the Liberal party and the Temperance 
party are proverbially strong, the result was a 
reduced Government majority. It is an open 
secret that this has ca some small degree of 
uneasiness in Liberal ranks. 


Meantime the Parnellites have been holding 
a Convention in Dublin, and a resolution was 
adopted at the instigation of Mr. Redmond 
which, if carried out, will transfer the allegiance 
of a small section of Irish members to the 
Conservative party. 


Obstruction has been rampant during the past 
week, and nearly five hours of last Thursday's 
sitting was wasted in an attempt to delay the 

rivate business which was in the orders for the 


ay. 

After the Behring Sea Bill discussion was 
disposed of the adjourned debate on Sir George 
Trevelyan’s Scotch Committee Resolution was 
resumed. 

Many motions for adjournment were made, 
and the Government majority fell in one instance 
as low as fifteen. 


Although the Scottish Committee Question 
was for the second time adjourned, it was 
ultimately carried, as a simple matter of com- 
mon sense for dealing with the enormous mass 
of Scotch business which has accumulated. 
Wales will probably follow suit now in asking 
for a Welsh Committee, and the logical outcome 
would be an English Committee for English 
measures. 

When, O when? Then would,progressive legis- 
lation come in for England ! 


Mr. Chamberlain has, by a majority of one, suc- 
ceeded in carrying the second reading of a Mono- 
polist Bill aimed against the more enlightened 

licy of the County Council. The Council hopes 
in time, like other great municipalities, to take 
over the water supply from the private com- 
panies, but this Bill if passed into law will 
aggravate their difficulties by extending the area 
and power of private Water Companies. 


The New Education Code does not contain 
many alterations, but there are at least three of 
no small importance, viz.: (1) a provision to 
prevent overcrowding and _ understafling by 
allowing only an excess of 15 per cent. of 
children upon the Register ; (2) the Kindergar- 
ten methods are to be carried into the lower 
standards, and (3) formal examination of infants 
is to be altogether abandoned under certain 
carefully specified conditions. 


Temperance reformers will read with pleasure 
the reply given by Mr. Campbell Bannerman to 
Mr. Archibald Groves’ question concerning the 
provision of temperance drinks in the army. 
He stated that in every military centre there is 
what is practically a temperance canteen, where 
non-intoxicants are sold, and that desiring to 
assist the Army Temperance Association to the 
fullest extent in their power they have included 
in the Estimates for the present year the sum of 
£500 as a grant in aid of its work. 


The Government have carried by a small but 
sufficient majority the motion which gives them, 
practically, control of private members’ rights to 
the end of the session. There was much and 
prolonged opposition to this motion, led by 
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Lord Carmarthen, Mr. Chamberlain, and others, 
who wished to limit their power until Whitsun- 
tide. It is, doubtless, much to be regretted 
that under our present system of Government 
the private member has so few chances ; but 
what can we think of the consistency of those who, 
while maintaining the rights of private members, 
do their best to thwart the attempt to relegate 
Scottish business to a special Scotch committee ? 

The House next resolved itself into Committee 
of Supply, and the presentation of the Budget 
is finally fixed for Monday. 


Personalia. 

Mrs. Katherine Hinkson’s Cuckoo Songs are 
now ready. Mrs. Meynell has just published a 
selection of the poems of Thomas Gordon Hake. 

* * * 

We all rejoice at the appointment to the 
Deanery of Hereford of the Rev. Canon Leigh, a 
well-known friend of temperance. His influence 
will have fitting scope in a neighbourhood where 
temperance reform is greatly needed. 

* * # 


Lucy Larcom, who recently died in Boston, 
U.S8.A., was a factory girl who by her contribu- 
tio ns to a newspaper, started by a truly Christian 
minister for the factory girls of whom she was 
one, developed her literary gifts until she became 
a celebrated writer in prose and verse. 

+ # % 


In con sequence of a correspondence that took 
place ten years ago, the living of Eastnor was 
offered by Lady Henry Somerset to the Rev. 
H. E. Hodson. He dedined the offer, and Lady 
Henry Somerset has presented the benetice to 
the Rev. Dennis Hird, late Sec. of the C.E.T.S, 

* % % 

In the April Fortnightly Review there is an 
interesting article on women as students in 
design. In it the writer tells how Mrs. Dunlop 
Hopkins began her work of puaathenpy, in 
starting a School of Design in New York, She 
raised £2,000 subscriptions, and started with 
fifty students who i £10 a year. There are 
now 300 students in the school, and it is entirely 
self-supporting. 

* & % 

The Salvation Army propose to celebrate 
General Booth’s jubilee by raising £50,000 and 
holding an International Congress in July. 

* 


The following story is told by the Western 
Mail :—“ A lady-in-waiting to the Princess of 
Wales told to a friend a touching little incident 
which took place soon after the death of her son, 
the Duke of Clarence. The Princess, with her 
usual gentle reticence, tried to hide her grief for 
her first-born. It was shown only in her failing 
health and increased tender consideration for 
all around her. One day while walking with 
one of her ladies in the quiet lanes near Sand- 
ringham, she met an old woman weeping 
bitterly and tottering under her load of 
packages. On enquiry it appeared that she 
was a carrier, and made her living by shopping 
and doing errands in the market town for the 
country people. ‘ But the weight is too heavy at 
your age,’ said the Princess. ‘ Yes. You're 
right, ma'am. I'll have to give it up, and if I 
give itup, I'll starve. Jack carried them for 
me—my boy, ma’am.’ ‘ And where is he now (’ 
‘Jack! He’sdead! Oh, he’s dead !’ the old 
woman cried wildly. The Princess, without a 
word, hurried on, drawing her veil over her face 
to hide her tears. <A few days later a neat little 
cart with a stout donkey were brought to the old 
carrier's door. She now travels with them to 
and fro, making a comfortable living, and never 
has been told the rank of the friend who has 
tried to make her life casier for the sake of her 
dead boy.” 

* & * 

The following resolution, passed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, has been sent to the members of the 
Cabinet :—‘ The executive committee of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation request the Govern- 
ment to include the enfranchisement of all duly 
qualified women in the proposed scheme of regis- 
tration reform.” 
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forty-eight hours week as a permanent system. 
But the success of the eight hours day must 
not be regarded solely from the financial side. 
The increase of leisure means increased oppor- 
tunity for self-development and home life, both 
of which, though they cannot be assessed finan- 
cially, indirectly, but nevertheless substantially, 
affect the financial result. 


Pea that they have suffered. They do not 
the platform utterances of the “non- 
partisan” D.D., but they regard with wholesome 
terror the practical teaching and sturdy deeds of 
thé White Ribbon women. We can but wonder 
by what mental jugglery Dr. Cuyler ignores the 
fact that “the vast majority” of temperance 
women are avowed suffragists, and that to them 
it is a “Christian line” to arm the wife and 
mother with the only weapon that can close 
the public-house, and that is a freeman’s vote. 


What are temperance principles worth if 
total abstainers are remarkable by reason of 
their absence in moments when their support 
should be counted upon as a matter of course? 
The Conservative temperance folk at Romford 
voted for the brewer. What place does this 
reform take in their pulitical faith? They seem 
on the question to occupy the position of the 
Laodiceans, and the Temperance party will have 
to treat them in the manner described in the 
well-known quotation from Holy Writ. 
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To all who have impartially studied the tem- 
perance question in America, it is patent that the 
hope of temperance reform is embodied in the 
woman’s vote, and General Dow, who has done 
valiant work while Dr. Cuyler has been busy 
talking, has declared “that the influence of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union has been 
very powerful, and that politicians all over 
the country are afraid of them.” “They are,” 
he says, “ not afraid of us Good Templars ; they 
do not care for us Sons of Temperance; but the 
politicians are really afraid of the W.C.T.U. 
They don’t care for the others, though they are 
excellent ‘organisations, but, as I often say, we are 
nice people and honest friends of temperance ; 
we don’t drink, we make temperance speeches, 
sing temperance songs, and pass temperance 
resolutions, but we do not work as the women 
do — we do not carry the war into Carthage.” It 
is strange that Dr. Cuyler should make an 
assertion which proves how little he really knows 
of the temperance movement in his own time and 
country. Far from “ rejecting the nonsense of 
working for suffrage,” the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union has worked valiantly for that 
reform from ocean to ocean for the last ten 
years and more. We are tired of the cant that 
leaves the holiest interests of the nation in the 
hands of liquor sellers and saloon-keepers instead 
of asserting that the rights of the home are holy 
as the rights of the Church and identical with 
the rights of the nation. 


In consequence of the agitation commenced 
at Plymouth by Miss Florence Balgarnie 
(Superintendent of Police Matron work for the 
British Women’s Temperance Association) and 
splendidly seconded by Miss Latimer and many 
persons of influence in Plymouth, the Watch 
Committee have decided to appoint Police 
Matrons, and structural alterations are to be 
immediately carried out in the police buildings. 


ae 


The first meeting of the University Court of 
the new Welsh University was held on Friday 
last, Lord Rosebery presiding. The establish- 
ment of this University is of special importance 
to all interested in the advance of woman, and 
the granting to her of equal rights with man in 
her intellectual and social development. The 
Court consists at present of about ninety or one 
hundred persons ; and it is a sign of the spirit 
prevailing that the representation of women is 
insisted upon. Two head-mistresses, appointed 
respectively by the teachers of public inter- 
mediate and elementary schools, will sit on the 
Council. 


A very interesting feature in the Charter is 
the clause which enacts that : 

Women shall be eligible equally with men for 
admittance to any degree which the University 
is, by this our Charter, authorised to confer. 
Rivet sane hereby created in the University, 
and the membership of every authority here 
constituted, shall be open to women equally wi 
men. 

Thus, in this important respect we have the 
Welsh University in the van of progress, far 
ahead indeed of any British University. The 
possibilities opened to women by this Charter 
are wide and far-reaching; and the formation 
of a University on broad lines will tend to 
develop those great qualities which are the basis 
of all claims for women’s progress. In former 
times women, nominated by the Popes, were 
eligible for professorships in the Italian Univer- 
sities; and in the near future we may see 
women not only in professorial chairs wearing 
degrees “ lightly as a flower,” but in the larger 
seat of the Chancellor’s office. 


Lady Henry Somerset has been described as 
one who “ while preaching temperance was glad 
to live in luxury on revenue derived from public- 
houses,” Her trustees, however, do not take 
that view of the subject, and have asked for an 
injunction from the Court to restrain her from 
closing public-houses on her estates. The 
action will be interesting. Licenses are granted 
for one year; how then can the tenant for life 
“injure his property” by refusing to allow houses 
to be used for the sale of liquor when the State 
only gives that privilege for a limited period P 
Are we for ever to assume that a license is a 
sacred trust extending to infinity? And further, 
the ethical question will have to be decided— 
are trustees at liberty to oblige the tenant for 
life to violate his conscience on an issue widely 
affecting the public weal ? 


Mr. Richat'd Le Gallienne, the author of that 
exgnisiely written book The Religion of a 
Literary Man, has written an article in the new 
number of the English Illustrated on Woman 
Poets of the Day. Poetry, he says, is sexless. 
Portraits are given of Miss Christina Rossetti, 
Mrs. Meynell, Mrs. Bland (E. Nesbit), Mrs. 
Tomson, Mrs. Radford, Mrs. Webster, Miss 
Blind, Mrs. King, Mrs. Hinkson, Miss Dora 
agers Madame Darmestete r, Mrs. Margaret 


* & 


Archbishop Ireland, writing in the Humani- 
tarian on ‘‘ Social Purity,” says :— 

The great majority of unfortunate women in the 
country have come to ruin through the untoward 
circumstances into whieh they have been thrown: 
Poverty is the great temptation. Bright, honourable 
i are compelled to work for wages insufficient to 

eed and clothé them: their life, amid toil and 
struggling, is cheetless and disheartening; the sole 
occasion for recreation of any kind offers perils which 
the stoutest hearts are weak to resist. I know of 
no greater social charity than that which busies 
itself in the care and protection of defenceless 
young women. 


Once more England leads the world! The 
Right Hon, A. H. D. Acland, Vice-President of 
the Council of Education, has made the following 
addition to the Revised Instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors. In reading classes, 
“ passages impressing on the children the duty 
of gentleness and consideration for others, and 
that of the humane treatment of animals, may 
be wisely introduced.” So far as we can learn, 
no national government has done even as much 
as this before, and we congratulate the Band 
of Mercy workers who urged the subject on 
the attention of Mr. Acland. 


Among belated reformers the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler, of Brooklyn, New York, is 
entitled to a firstrank. It is, however, given to 
few to retain perennial youth, as does Neal Dow 
at ninety years of age. A more misleading 
paragraph than has just been published in a 
letter addressed by Dr. Cuyler to the Temperance 
Record it would be hard to find. 


I do regret that the extraneous question of 
“female suffrage’ should be thrust in at any 
temperance meeting. There is no more connec- 
tion between emancipation from the bottle and 
the burdening of woman with political duties and 
responsibility than there is between Methodism 
and Mormonism. Temperance women are doing 
splendid work for our cause over here, but the 
vast majority of them work on Christian lines, 
and reject the nonsense of being thrust into what 
they have neither the time, nor the taste, nor the 
talent for. 


Brewers and distillers do not agree with the 
good Doctor; they have learned better by the 


The report of the result of Mr. Wm. Mather’s 
experiment at the Salford Ironworks with 
respect to an Eight Hours Day, is most satis- 
factory and encouraging. Mr. Mather substi- 
tuted a forty-eight hours week for fifty-three 
hours, and paid the same wages. The men 
commence at a quarter to eight instead of six, and 
they are thus enabled to get a comfortable 
breakfast with their families. They have an 
hour for dinner, and cease work at 5.30 on five 
days of the week, and 12 o’clock on Saturday. 
The results of this change are that the 
production is larger, but owing to the reduced 
prices, the turnover has not increased with 
the amount of production. Comparing the 
ratio of wages in that year with the same 
ratio in the six preceding years, there was an 
actual increase of 0.4 per cent. in the former. 
There has been a marked economy in gas and 
electric lighting, wear and tear of machinery, 
engines, gearing, etc. The results are such that 
the firm has not hesitated to continue the 


* & 


Mrs, Geoffrey Mortimer thus sums up an article 
on the “Physical Development of Women” in 
the Humanitarian :— 

(1) Women are physiologically capable of attaining 
the same standard of health and ordinary power of 
resistance as men. (2) To meet the present demands 
upon their strength in the struggle for existence, 
women must aim at the oultivation of all their 
powers. (3) Without this preparation, the women of 
the future will not secure true social equality. The 
present superiority of staying power in men gives 
them the advantage in the greater number of pro- 
fessions and trades. (4) The reputed “arrested 
development” of women is the outcome of custom, 
and not a law of nature. Thus, men and women 
statt with an equality of chances; but the chances 
are lessened for women by a difference of environ’ 
ment. 


= 
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Concerning Women. 
i ily W. Dixon, of Dublin, has been 
idea i ow of the * "Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. as 


was held in Edinburgh last week 
Pe sree of the work carried on at the 
Vennel Shelter and Model Lodging House for 
Women established in connection with the Salva- 


tion Army. oes 


Ex-Baillie Lewis said that this shelter was 
unique in two points. It upon a@ 
minimum pa yaliiven-S mace for a benefits 

i and it inculcated industry nneeng 
cre "the inmates must work. : Mr. W. T. 
Stead was among the speakers at this meeting. 

+ * * 

e Salvation Army has just published a 
oo of letters from Mrs. General Kerr, 
relating to the work of the Army in India. Mre. 
Kerr has seen much of Christian work in different 

ts of the world, having travelled with her 
father, the late Dr. Somerville, on some of his 


missions, and her report is, therefore, of more 
than ordinary value. | ay 


A woman recently appeared before the Brad- 
ford Board of Guardians and asked permission 
to adopt an infant which had been found derelict 
in the street. It a that the woman had 
been befriended by the Board in past y : 
when she was left a widow with five children. 
Her gratitude took this excellent form. 


* % # 

The Westminster Gazette is responsible for 
the following as to the number of women 
who voted at the last General Election in New 
Zealand : 


Women on Women 
the roll. who polled. 
Dunedin ecoeeeooee 7,644 eeeovvee 6,306 
Auckland........-- 6,660 ........ 5,283 
We i MT seer cvvece 7,280 eeoeveben 6,146 
Christchurch ...... 6,710 ........ 5,989 


These figures compare favourably with Mid- 
Lanark, where, out of a total of 10,496 electors, 
8,821 went to the poll. 

* # & 

The Ladies’ Branch of the United Ladies’ 
Tailors and Mantle Makers’ Association invited 
all the Jewish women and girls employed in the 
mantle trade to a mass meeting in their club hall 
in the Whitechapel-road on Saturday afternoon, 
the object of the meeting being to petition the 
Home Secretary, Mr. uith, to appoint an 
inspector of factories for the East End of London 
who is acquainted with the Yiddish dialect. 
They complain that in many cases the only one 
able to thoroughly understand the inspector’s 
questions is the employer, who translates them 
to the girls, and he distorts the girls’ answers to 
the questions so as to suit his own ends. 
Messrs. S. Silver, the chairman, E. Guilaroff, M. 
Shayer, Mrs. Thornton Smith (of tle Match- 
makers’ Union), and others addressed the 
meeting. 

* & % 

On Sunday afternoon the match girls of 
London held a demonstration in Victoria Park 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with the 
girls who are out on strike at Messrs. Bell and 
Co.’s factory, and to protest against the action 
of the police in the matter of picketing. The 
weather was favourable for demonstrating, and 
East End trade unionists turned up in thousands. 
Before going to the park the procession, headed 
by Mr. Herbert Burrows and Mr. Thornton 
Smith, paraded the principal streets in the 
district. On arriving at the park speeches were 
delivered front two platforms. At No. 1 Mr. 
W. Crooks presided, and was supported by Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, the Hon. aa Rev. J. G. 
Adderley, Mr. J. Helps (Dockers’ Union), Miss 


K. James (late of the Confectioners’ Union), and 
others. 


* & & 


The Hon. and Rev. J. G, Adderley said he 
Was very glad to be there that afternoon to 
support the demonstration, and to bring them 
some money which had been collected for the hel 
of the girls in the Barking Road. After Mr. ii 

elps (of the Dockers’ Union) and Miss James 


. | Bolim, yours with 
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had spoken, Mr. Herbert Burrows, president of 
the union, said this strike was the outcome of a 
struggle which had been going on three or four 
years. ing that time the system of fines, 
paying for their own materials at exorbitant 
rates, and a feeling of hostility shown to 
girls who belonged to the union, had been going 
on. He was pleased to be able to tell them that 
money was coming in from all parts for them. 
He had received £5 from Berlin, and, altogether, 
they had got £150 in hand, and he felt confident 
in the ultimate success of the strike. 
* * # 


The Annual Conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association will be held in 
the Morley Hall, ye Street, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 25th and 26th. Among the 
many interesting subjects to be discussed are: 
“The necessity of Protective Work,” “Girls in 


Rural District Home Study Department,” 
“‘ Holiday Department for City Girls,” ‘‘ English 
Girls Abroad,” ‘Foreign Girls at Home,” 
“ Emigration,” ‘Technical and Health Teach- 


ing,” Miss Pycroft, of the London County 
Council, ‘‘ The Influence of Books on id 

ers include the Countess of Chichester, 
Miss Lidgett, Miss Morley, Hon. G. Kinnaird, 
Countess of Portsmouth, and Hon. Victoria 
Grosvenor. The Annual Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation will be held in Exeter , on Wednes- 
day, April 25th, when Lord Kinnaird takes the 


e * 
A National Council of Women was formed on 
March 29th, in Berlin, by the most distinguished 


women of Germany, who are moving with great 
wisdom and earnestness to secure for their 
sisters some of the advantages that they already 
enjoy in English-speaking countries. Miss Willard 
was in Berlin at the time, and received a warm 
invitation to participate in the meeting, which 
represented twelve leading cities of the empire, 
but as her health did not permit, the following 
letter was sent by the secretary of the Council : 
— Honoured Miss Willard,—It was announced 
to-day at the meeting of the newly o: 
National Council of German Women, by the 
President, Fri. Augusta Schmidt, that the first 
President of is” National Council of America 
was lying ill in our capital city. In thankful 
remembrance that your National Council of 
America has been the incitement and inspiration 
of our German ‘oh ar Bae the assembled dele- 
rose in a body to do you honour, and the 
ident has commissioned me, the first secre- 
, to communicate to you the Assembly’s best 
ishes for your recovery.—With great respect, 
Hanna Bieber-Béhm.” 
* * + 


To this letter the following answer was re- 
turned :—“ 21, Nettelbeck Strasse, Berlin, March 
31st, 1894.—Dear Frau Bieber-Béhm,—Be 
assured that the kind consideration shown me by 
representative women who met this week in the 
German capital to found a National Council has 
deeply touched my heart. I am perfectly aware 
that the gracious tribute of a rising vote, in token 
of sympathy and good-will, was accorded to me 
in the same representative capacity in which 
you were yourselves convened, and it will be 
with pride and pleasure that I convey to my 
noble countrywomen this assurance of that 
esteem and affection which must characterise the 
‘Women’s Movement’ in all nations if we are 
to attain te solidarity in our work ‘ For God and 
Home and Humanity.’ As America founded the 
first, may yours grow to be the greatest council 
of women, a wish the most disinterested that an 
aspiring ‘westerner’ could possibly express. As 
you doubtless know, we hese for our council 
the beautiful motto,‘ Lead kindly Light,’ and we 
should be glad to know what one you have 
selected. If it would not give you too much 
trouble, I should be very glad tu receive from 
you some account of your meetings for publica- 
tion in the paper of which I am editor, 7’he Union 
Signal, Chicago. To be prevented by illness 
from attending your meetings was a great dis- 
appointment, which has been greatly alleviated 
by the sisterly sympathy manifested in your 
generous letter. Please remember me warmly 
to the President of the Council, Frl. Augusta 
Schmidt, and believe me, dear Frau Bieber- 
titude, esteem, and high 
regard, Frances E, Willard.” 
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MISS MARY GRENFELL. 


Humanity has lost a friend and heaven is the 
richer by the passing away of one of the brightest 
spirits and the truest ph Miss Grenfell, 
- a es 7 soa her could ever - 
apprecia e kindliness of spirit, the strengt 

of character and the genial se a of that truly 
Christian woman. To the town of Swansea she 
was as a ministering angel. There was no home 
over which sorrow cast a gloom, no bedside 
where the weary tossed in hours of sickness and 
in suffering, to which she did not minister. She 
was one of those whom any feel free to call upon 
at all times, for she was of those rare spirits who 
understand how to rejoice with those that do 
rejoice and weep with those that weep. A 
woman of education, a speaker of power, with 
strong will and purpose, she was a wel 
of good among the people for whom she lived an 
to whom she gave herself and all she had, and to 
those great causes that so needed the influence 
and strength that she was ready to bestow. An 
ardent Temperance refcrmer, she never for a 
moment relaxed in the belief that Temperance 
teaching and the Gospel must go hand in hand, 
and that total abstinence was a military necessity 
demanded of all the soldiers of Christ in this our 
day. Ten thousand people assembled to mourn 
Swansea's loss; the procession was one that spoke 
eloquently of the life-work of Miss Grenfell. 
The telegraph messengers, the town postmen, her 
Police Bible class, her adult Men and Women’s 
Bible class, the choristers whom she had trained 
for many years—all assembled, not as a mere 
form, but each one anxious to testify their real 
affection and devotion to one who so long 
been their friend in the truest and best sense of 
that word. 

It seemed only a short time ago since the 
triumphal day when her brother, Sir Francis 
Wallace Grenfell, had entered Swansea, and 
received the ovation of the inhabitants anxious 
to congratulate him on his well-won honours, and 
now another procession wended through the 
streets of the same town following another 
member of that esteemed family—one who had 
succeeded to no passing promotion, but who had 
at last attained the great reward that crowns a 
faithful soul. To us who are still left to labour 
on, it seems sometimes inexplicable that those 
who appear so sorely needed should be taken 
from us, but we see only one side of the great 
scheme of life, and by-and-bye, doubtless, we 
shall more clearly ise the meaning dimly 
shadowed in the poet’s lines: 


So many worlds, so much to do; 
So little done, such things to be ; 
How know I what had need of thee? 

For thou wert strong as thou wert true. 


I. 8. 


«ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN.” 


Tus book professes to describe ‘“ the unsophis- 
ticated wanderings of two young people through 
Japan during a few months’ leave taken from 
India.” {Seems to usa pity that these “ un- 
sophistica ,, young persons” should pro- 
nounce judgment on the great work accomplished 
by two of the noblest women of our day, Dr. 
Rate Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler Andrew. 
Before these raw youths presume to characterise 
their work as a “highly indelicate quest” it 
would be well that they should, at any rate, 
attempt to study the serious problem they attack 
from the woman’s standpoint, for are they not 
some mother’s sons? The flippant flings at 
missionaries, the superficial views taken of all 
serious subjects, and the cheap jeers at the efforts 
made to mitigate the opium curse, are in accord 
with the recital, as one of the important events tu 
be recorded at each stage of the journey, of tho 
exact drinks partaken of by these young soldiers. 
Some of the incidents are brightly described. 
We hope that wisdom will come with years, and 
earnestness with au increasing sense of the 
responsibility of life. 


We appear to have been misinformed with 
respect to the number of women who marched 
from the East End to the Hyde Park demonstra- 
tion, We said thenumber was 3,000. Mrs. 
Annie Hicks says she only wishes that nuniber 
was correct. 
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A TALK WITH 
MRS. HAWEIS. 
Axsour Cheyne Walk there is always an old- 
world air, which of itself gives interest to the 
place. But when to this is added the charm of 
association with Rossetti, Carlyle, and such like 
spirits, the interest is greatly quickened. Queen’s 
House, Cheyne Walk, is made conspicuous from 
the outside by the figure of Mercury which 
adorns the top of the house. The gates through 
which one enters are very tall (Charles II. iron 
work), and the appearance of the house is quaint. 
But entering the house I was soon brought back 
to the real reason of my visit by the sight of two 
large bills on either side of the hall, which 
displayed the medical and ethical arguments 
against vivisection. Mrs. Haweis and her 
husband, along with the majority of Chelsea 
people, have been very busy of late in resisting 
an attempt to establish in Chelsea a Pasteur 
Institute, or Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
and to learn the present position of the matter 
I waited upon Mrs. Haweis. 1 found her in a 
room which is simply filled with objects of 
interest, and as unique as interesting. 
THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 

“ What,” I asked, “is the actual proposal 
which you are so actively resisting P ” 

“It is difficult now to say quite what the 
proposal is. The object was defined, but the 
promoters have somewhat changed their original 
plan. They wanted a Pasteur Institute in 
Chelsea because they said it was so troublesome 
to go to Paris if need should arise. They have 
been collecting money for two years to save 
people this expense, and now have from £30,000 
to £40,000. A site has been purchased for 
£7,000. The money collected was raised mainly 
for the treatment of persons bitten by rabid dogs. 
Then they declared that they would drop that 
part of the scheme, and would only deal with 
studies in cholera, anthrax, and ascarlet-fever 
germs and the usual laboratory experiments. 
However, the details of thoir proceedings they 
are keeping very secret, and it is difficult to 
know exactly what they are up to. Of the money 
they collected it is said they gave £10,000 to 
Pasteur as a testimonial, and now they are 
asking for more money !” 

“I object,” continued Mrs. Haweis, “to 
vivisection institutes altogether, but there are 
already fifty-nine of them in the United Kingdom, 
two in London, so that even if they were all 
right another is not needed. Each new institute 
only travels over the same ground as the others. 
At Wandsworth there is the Brown Institute. 
But the bequest with which that was built and 
endowed was left by Mr. Brown entirely for the 
solace and help of sick animals. Instead of using 
the money as a home for dogs or horses it has 
been used to establish one of these institutes 
for experimental purposes and ‘ vivisection 
without ancsthetics ’ (certificates E and E E).” 

VIVISECTION. 

“On what ground do you base your oppo- 
sition to vivisection in general; and to this 
institute in particular P ” 

* «In the opinion of experts, like Lawson Tait 
and Bell Taylor and others, no considerable good 
has been obtained by vivisection. At all events, 
there has been too much hideous cruelty for the 
results gained. We take the high moral ground. 
We say that the thing is not right, even if use- 
ful results are sometimes obtained. Even Sir 
Benjamin Richardson, who was one of the original 
vivisectors, says that his disciples have entirely 
outrun his original intention. He is no 
believer in Pasteur’s hydrophobia preventive ; 
the Buisson cure is the only safe one. And 
there is no doubt that there is a very strong 
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body of professional opinion against Pasteurism, 
and, for the matter of that, vivisection too. 
There are many doctors with us with respect to 
this particular institute, in this particular place. 
I have a letter from Dr. Gibbon, who is a 
medical officer of health, in favour of vivisection, 
but who strongly opposes, on sanitary grounds, 
having a building of this kind in any crowded 
neighbourhood. Such an institute should be 
as isolated as afever hospital. There is danger 
of infection by insects. Rags and threads must 
escape, however much care istaken. The germs 
are so minute that we can never be certain that 
they do not find their way into the drains, and 
the air. If English people only knew we 
already had so many of these institutes they 
would not be so inert.” 

“But are not these institutes under some 
control ?” 

“Yes, they must be licensed hy the Home 
Secretary. There are two kinds of licenses—one 
for vivisection with anssthetics, and the other 
for operating without anesthetics. The number 
of special certificates for vivisection without 
anesthetics is increasing every year. The Home 
Office publishes an Annual Return. The total 
number of experiments performed in 1892 was 
8,960. The Returns for 1893 will be published 
in May. The promoters of the proposed Chelsea 
institute have not yet obtained their license, 80 
we shall bring pressure upon the Home Secretary 
to refuse it if an application is made. They 
are all ‘lying low.’ A great public meeting is 
to be held at the Chelsea Town Hall on May 
24th; the Right Hon. James Stansfeld and Mr. 
Whitmore, M.P., have both consented to take the 
chair, and speak in protest. Many smaller 
meetings have been, and more will be, organised, 
and are all well attended.” ° 

“Perhaps you believe in the future life of 
animals ? ” 

“I think on the whole Ido. If there is any 
physiological or psychical reason to ‘believe we 
have a future life, the same premises would, if 
you pressed them, lead to the same conclusions 
in the case of animals. At any rate, the more 
we know of animals the more we see that 
they are our fellow creatures.” 


HENRY VIII. AT QUEEN’S HOUSE. 


As no more could be said with regard to the 
proposed Institute, Mrs. Haweis then showed 
me over her most interesting house. It was here 
that Rossetti lived for many years in company 
with Theodore Watts, Hall Caine and others. 
The house is a very old one, and derives its 
name, Queen’s House, so it is supposed, from the 
fact that it was built for and inhabited by 
Henry VIII.’s last wife, Catherine Parr. Mrs. 
Haweis, however, considers it is Caroline, rather 
than Tudor, architecture, and that some of the lines 
of the house suggest Wren’s work. The house 
was not occupied between the time of Rossetti 
and Mrs. Haweis. It was said that Catherine 
Parr haunted the place. That, however, would 
have been to Mrs. Haweis an additional interest 
to an already interesting house. During the 
necessary repairs which were made when the 
houso was taken over by Mr. and Mrs, Haweis, 
steps were discovered which ran down to the 
river’s edge, and to which it is supposed that 
barges used to come. Perhaps Henry VIII. 
himself used to land by these very steps! Every 
room in the house is panelled. At the top of 
the house is the powdering chamber. This 
chamber is triangular, and its three sides are 
made by the doors of three rooms. Each of 
these doors used to have a sliding panel, through 
which my lady would put her head when she 
wished to have it powdered. ‘To save time and 
powder, it was the custom for three ladies to be 
powdered at once. Three heads were accord- 
ingly put through the three panels, and the 
barber, himself within the triangle, then 
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commenced his work. Another room of interest 
is the priest’s room, which was common in all 
houses of mark in years gone by. This particular 
room is rather curious. There is a very 
window in the room, but above that there is 
still another. It is supposed, Mrs. Haweis told 
me, that between the two windows there used 
to be a false ceiling, above which the priest 
might retire if circumstances necessitated such 
action. 
VICTOR HUGO AND GARIBALDI. 

On the stairs is a portrait of Victor Hugo, 
which he sent with a letter, which is placed with 
the photo, to Mrs. Haweis. Close at hand too 
are some of Mrs. Haweis’ drawings which have 
been reproduced in various magazines and books. 

“My husband often says he wishes I had 
continued my painting,” said Mrs. Haweis. 

At the bottom of the stairs is a large oil 
painting of Garibaldi, painted by his side-de- 
camp. The dining-room is also full of interest. 
In one corner is a fine old oak chair to which 
Pepys refers. He was evidently quite familiar 
with Queen’s House. In this chair I was asked 
with a rather suspicious air to sit down, “I 
do so consciously,” I said, as Mrs. Haweis smiled 
at my guess. Immediately I was seated two 
iron arms descended across my legs and made 
me a prisoner in the chair. Mrs. Haweis seemed 
toregret that a certain burglar who once paid them 
a visit had not taken a seat in that chair without 
permission. He might have done so, for on the 
front of the chair are the words “ Traveller's 
Rest.” In this same room also are two very 
fine bells which were cast for and given to Mr. 
Haweis by a Belgian bell founder. On one of 
them are the words “ Music and Morals,” the 
title of one of Mr. Haweis’ books, and a 
quotation from Tennyson’s “ Ring out, wild bells, 
to the wild sky.” Mrs. Haweis says that both of 
the bells are perfect as musical instruments, having 
no gong-like, confused sound, but one clear note 
in which you can clearly distinguish the “ tiers” 
and “quint” in the scale. In another part of 
the room is a large picture by Mrs. Haweis’ father, 
T. M. Joy, the famous painter of “The Last 
Supper.” In fact, there is scarcely a corner of 
this altogether interesting house which has 
not something to attract one’s attention. 

And some such attraction was needed after 
hearing the almost too dreadful stories of 
vivisection which Mrs. Haweis told me, but 
which can scarcely be reproduced. 

Percy L. Parker. 


BACHELOR’S BUTTONS. 


BY MARY E, WILKINS. 
In the days of the grandmothers of the roses, 
In the sweet old times of the pinks, ’t is said 
The poor little bachelor lost his button, 
His beautiful, black-eyed, blue-rimmed button, 
In dear little Betty’s garden-bed. 


Téte-a-téte with the grandmother roses 
Stood the little maid Betty, shy and sweet, 

When all of a sudden she cried with wonder, 

For the Bachelor's button was lying under 
A red rose-bush, at her very feet. 


Then straightway Betty must fall to dreaming, 
Through the lavender-scented summer hours ; 
Could the Bachelor be a soldier or sailor ? 
But he must have surely a fairy tailor 
To fasten his coat with buttons of flowers. 


The little maid Betty stood dreaming and waiting 
In the hope that a sweet little ancient beau 

In blue-flower buttons and primrose satin, 

With a prince’s feather his tine cocked hat in, 
Would come through her garden a-peering low. 


Then Betty planned she would curtsy primly, 
And say like her mother, stately and mild: 
‘‘ Please, sir, an’ pleas, sir, I’vo found your 
button.” 
But the Bachelor never came for his button, 
- And she wondered why, while she was a child. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE,. 


“THE GREATER GLORY: 
“A Srory or Hicu Lirz.”* 
PART IL. 


Wuite Count Rexelaer was gradually ascend- 
ing the ladder of worldly honour and glory, his 
young son Reinout had, in his heart, begun its 
descent, and in such descending was proving the 
wisdom of the old motto Tpea glorior infamia, 
I glory in my shame. In his young, boyish way, 
almost unknown to himself, he was soon to 
undertake an ascent of the steep pathway lead- 
ing to a true conception of human greatness 
and human brotherhood, 

Young Reinout’s eyes were opened through 
no sermon, exhortation, or personal experience 
of the evils of this world, but by a sudden 
flashing upon him of an individual case of hard- 
ship and injustice which was due to his own 
father’s action. 

The great Count was in secret a mean and 
contemptible profligate, and abused even the 
privileges of his office to lead astray a young 
kitchen-maid in the Royal household. This 
girl was dismissed, and was befriended by the 
kitchen clerk, a man with a large family and a 
salary of nine florins a week. Of this kindness 
the wretched Baron took advantage, and secured 
the clerk’s instant dismissal by accusing him of 
the very sin of which he himself had been guilty. 
After seeking in vain for redress, Wouter 
Wonnema, on leaving the Baron’s incensed pre- 
sence, was met by young Reinout just outside his 
father’s house, and 
THE WINDOW OF THE BOY'S SOUL WAS OPENED. 

There could be no mistaking the strange man’s 
meaning. He shook his fist menacingly, with fierce 
glances and capo i and then, after a final 
thrust of his lean arm, he turned and crept in the 
direction from which Reinout was coming. 

As soon as they were close together, “ Why did 
you do that?” asked Reinout, reproducing the 
other's threat, 

The man started and stared. “ Because a villain 
lives there,” he answered, sullenly, “ if it’s any satis- 
faction to you to know.” .... ‘ Because the rich 
can do nowrong, and if they have done wrong, the 
poor must sufferforit. Here amI starving, because 
my innocence must cloak a rich man’s guilt. Go your 
way, boy, you'll be a villain some day, if you aren't 
onealready. You’re born to it.” He passed into 
the road and walked a few paces farther. Then he 
turned for a final easement of his over-burdened 
heart. ‘And yon’s the biggest villain of all,” he 
said, once more lifting a thin finger of scorn in the 
direction of the orange plaster-wall. 


“ Hold your tongue,” cried Reinout, boldly. “ M 
father lives in that house.” Z : 


But Wonnema had already resumed his trudge. 
Reiuout, having hesitated for a moment, offered 
the man money, which was rudely rejected, and 
then, retreating in dismay, the boy crept home, 
his heart and head in confusion, unable to 
consult father, or tutor, or mother, all of whom 
he vaguely felt could not help him in any way. 
“THINGS AS THEY ARE.” 


He finally gave himself up to thought as he lay 
back on the bench in the hall. “ For the first 
time in his life he had come in contact with the 
spirit of protest against things that are,” and he 
was bewildered, stunned, horror-stricken. 


He knew of course of the existence of wickedness 
and sorrow—vaguely—these were unavoidable, andto 
beendured. He knew that wickedness incorporate — 
mad ambition—had slain blessed saints and martyrs 
such as Louis the Sixteenth, For there had always 
been thieves and murderers, big and small. But an 
honest, if mistaken, cry against evil in high places, 
an arraignment of divinely-instituted Order before 
the bar of God Himself, of this he could make no- 
thing. Irresistibly he felt that the poor wretch had 
been sincere. “ A rich man’s happiness is built up 
of a thousand poor men’s sorrows. Some day you 
will be a villain ; you are born to it.” .... 

* “The Greater Glory. A Story of High Life.” 


By Maarten Maartens. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son, 


“René s’encanaille,” said the tutor a few 
days after the family had settled in Deynum. 
The words fell like a thunderbolt. But so it 
was. René “multiplied unpleasant pets and 
fraternised with village urchins,” thus frustrating 
the one and whole object of his education. 

Meantime he was finding his aimless studies 
very dull work. 

He was blasé at fourteen. But that was what 
the Count had always wanted. ‘There is no 
stre in the world,” said Count Rexelaer, 
“ equivalent to life blasé.” But it had 
never struck him that Reinout, weary of his great 
world’s littleness, might look oyt for another. 
Count Rexelaer did not know there was another 
world. : 

The twain had met, quite by chance as it 
were, at the little chapel within the park, and 
Wendela, “being fifteen and a woman, was 
tremulously scornful of male children of seven- 
teen, and was furious at being caught unawares 
by her dispossessor at the very shrine, as it were, 
of her former greatness.” Reinout, however, 
was permitted to do her a little kindness, and a 
month or two later, when the young fellow met 
his ungracious “cousin” again, he found her 
somewhat softened and grateful towards him. 
To reward his kindness she gave him a book, the 
book which proved to be the second milestone 
in the boy’s onward and upward path. 

Reinout opened the book scornfully, thinking 
it would contain love verses, such as his brother 
manufactured, and which had already nauseated 
him, but it was Victor Hugo's “Les Voix 
Intérieures,” and glancing at the first page, the 
opening words struck hin— 


“ This age is great and strong .. .” 

And then he plunged headlong into the pes which 
follows, that magnificent poem on the death of the 
exiled Charles X.... Gradually a single thought 
stood out clear among all this confusion of great- 
nesses, the majesty—not of your hnesses and 
excellencies and eminencies—but of the naked soul 
of man. He had been yearning for it, searching for 
it, caphoaay Be at last he could grasp it, and read 
the riddle of life. All that afternoon he hurried up- 
wards, a breathless explorer on Alpine heights. Like 
an Indian prince from his father’s palace, he had 
escaped out of the gilded cage where the neat 
canaries warbled, away into the regions of the 
angels’ song, “Peace on earth, good will among 
men.” Hallelujah! this soul was drunken with 

He tore off the kid glove from his heart, 

He was utterly unreasonable and nonsensical, full 
of clap-trap and tall-talk, and foolishness, Yes, 
thank God! he was all that at last.” 

We do not need to follow Reinout through 
all his university and diplomatic career. Suffice 
it to say that he was far too immaculate for his 
father’s idea of a parfait gentilhomme. He left 
college without debts and without ruining any 
girls, or soiling his own pure soul; and, as in 
duty bound, he went through one or two seasons 
at the capital, and was féted by many match- 
making mammas as one of the most eligible 
partis at court. 

HIS REAL LIFE, 

But this was not his real life. His soul was 
striving after nobler ideals, and he began to 
face the stern realities of things as they are. 
As time went on his disappearances from home 
became somewhat frequent. His mother did 
not like it, but his father was pleased, believing 
that he was thus winking at a liaison Reinout 
must have formed somewhere. The Count was 
growing mightily proud, confident that he would 
make a man of his son at last. He therefore 
made no inquiries, and Reinout was enabled to 
pursue his secret life unknown to thoso around 
him, 

What this life really was we now discover in 
following him under the assumed name of 
VOLKERT 
to the office of the Cry of the People in the 
neighbouring city of Amsterdam, where, known 
asa frequent contributor of poems and a “ Priest 
and Prophet of the People,” he was rapidly 
making friends amongst those who were trying 
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to break down the artificial barriers which for 
long ages have kept the brothers and sisters of 
the human family apart. 

He had become also a welcome visitor at the 
humble home of Mevrouw Morél, situated in 
Little Paradise Court, close by the newspaper 
oftice, 

MAARTENS’ ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 

This Mevrouw Morél is at once the strongest, 

most beautiful, and withal most pathetic 


personality of the story. So capable, so wise, 
so gentle, so firm, this mother of eight children, 


and guardian of a helpless man absolutely 


unfitted to be either a husband or a father. 
Maarten Maartens has been accused of being 
behind the times in his estimate of women. He 
does create some fools, some worse than fools, 
but his good women take the first place in his 
conception of humanhood, 


She must have had at least three hands, for she 


looked after all the children, including this year's 
and last year’s baby, and she even found time to 
have a girl-help, and looked after her. Moreover 
she looked after her husband, and kept him as 
comfortable, sip 93 she could not keep him as tidy, 
as the rest. In 

family, while the poetry was getti 
was one day to enrich it. The whole lot of them 
believed in this beautiful consummation, even the 
smallest, who, having no inkling what poetry was, 
were certainly least to blame. Father was their 
gold-mine; some day he would be famous, and 
then there would always be plenty to eat. They 
nudgei each other at their play, suddenly hushed 
by the sight of the poet at his desk. ‘“ What is 
riches, mother? only money?” little Homer, his 
father’s namesake, had asked one day. The parents 
looked at each other, stricken to the soul. Mevrouw 


dentally, she also supported the 
ready which 


Morel had been down-hearted that morning, and 


had grumbled somewhat. Shekissed both Homers 
for only reply. 


The mother supported her family by writing 


children’s gift-books to order, the order mostly 
including the moral of the tale. ‘‘To illustrate the 
evils of greediness, about 15,000 words. Little girl 
must have curly hair, and greengage jam must be 
medium of punishment, as per picture. Ready by 
15th of next month.” It was easy, and not unpro- 
fitable, if only you wrote two storiesa month. The 
little woman’s deepest depth of soul, however, was 
not centred in her tale-concocting, nor even in her 
house-keeping 3 those leisure moments which she 


had in common with all intensely busy people she 


devoted to the composition of a many-volumed work 
on “ The Social Position of the Child in the Develop- 
ment of European Civilisation.” For she had been 


great since her childhood in the science of sociology, 
of which her father had been professor, and she his 
favourite pupil. Her book will be finished some 
day, you may be sure, «‘Sciontific works do not 
sell,” she would say to her husband. ‘‘Not like 
poetry, first-rate poetry, of course. Not as yours 
will.” She apologised for her hobby. Other luxuries 
she had none. 
UNITY OF LOVE AND ART. 

Reinout (known as Volkert) found home at 
last in “ that humble home of valiant love and 
lofty effort.” Hoe realised how the twain loved 
each other, understood each other. “This, 
surely, this unity of love and art was life. And 
was it the poet’s fault if poetry doesn’t pay ?” 
He now spent his mornings in the University 
Library, hunting out references for Mevrouw 
Morel, and carrying back to her cabin loads of 
big tomes, with the enthusiastic wish to aid her 
in the completion of her great work. 

All this time Volkert’s poems were appearing 
from time to time in the Cry of the People, 
under the signature of P., and he was receiving 
anonymous lettors from some woman who wrote 
from a full heart to thank P. for what was to 
her such a well of comfort and inspiration. 

Suddenly tho letters, to Reinout’s disappoint- 
ment, ceased, and he was even chagrined when 
she whom he had surrounded with a certain 
halo of romance, wrote a piteous appeal, stating 
that she must have literary work to keop her 
family from starving. Sad disillusionment this 
for the ardent youth, but though his ideas had 
received such a downfall, out of the kindness of 
his heart hoe consented to mect at Mevrouw 
Morel’s the lady whom he now pictured as a 
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“kind of creature, ringletted, mittened, melan- 
choly, old-maidish.” 

At the sppouin’ time he went to Mevrouw 
Morél’s. “Iam so thankfal you are willing to pro- 
tect me,” he said, “I feel horribly nervous,” “ And 
to protect the lady, eh?” retorted Mevrouw. 
“ Quite so,” said Volkert, gravely. 

Punctually at noon, a ring at the street bell 
announced the aspirant for hard labour on bread 
and water, “I lke that,” said Mevrouw Morél, 
“ you can do twice as much, if only you are precise.” 
A quick footstep was heard sscmading the stairs ; 
the room door was thrown open, a tall, striking- 
looking girl appeared on the threshold, done. 
gave a sharp glance at the couple who rose to 
receive her, turned, and fied downstairs again, 
flip to the door. 

evrouw Morél remained staring at her com- 
panion, with round eyes of amazement. 

“Wendela!” said the young man, aloud, to 
himself, in utter discomfiture. “What is it? I 
don’t understand. How absurd! Tell me, quick!” 
cried little Mevrouw Morél, her comely face alive 


with curiosity. 
“I have met that yo lady before,” answered 
the poet. ‘More, dear Mevrouw, 1 simply do not 


understand.” 
‘ONCE To EVERY MAN.” 


The rest of the story is not difficult to 
imagine. Reinout learned from Wonnema, the 
former kitchen clerk, and now clerk in the 
newspaper office, the full history of the Count’s 
villany. The lad, now to manhood grown, could 
hesitate no longer. The choice had to be made 
between, on the one hand, parents, family name, 
estates; future, a brilliant diplomatic career ; and 
on the other, the true, the pure, the good, com- 
bined with probable obloquy and poverty. He made 
his stand boldly for the Right, was disowned by 
his father even in the king’s presence, and taking 
his seat before a desk in the office, he began life 

‘over again. Wendela, by another pathway, had 
been climbing the steep heights of self-renuncia- 
tion. She, too, had found herself at last. At 
length Volkert’s book was written, accepted, 
recognised, and his “ Gloire Infime,” as his first 
novel was called, was the means of bringing the 
rival heirs together, and Wendela consented to 
share with Reinout their common heritage of 
lowly; honourable, soul-developing toil. 


They were standing, looking out, beyond the still 
canal between its ayaa cine peo the rm 
house-tops, up into the eaven, at solitary 
eaperun, uhike and no a 

‘And there is one glory terrestrial,” she said ; her 
voice had altered, He turned in astonishment, 
and—oh; marvellous sight to him !—he saw that 
there were tears in those strong brown eyes. ‘‘ And 
another glory celestial, and the glory of man is as 
the flower of the field.” 

With a sudden impulse he drew forth a shabby 
little brown volume. ‘“ Do you remember this?” 
he asked, eagerly. ‘Do you remember giving it 
me half a dozen years ago? It was a revelation in 
my sordid existence of a love of something else than 
gold and gilt. You told me when you gave it that 
it was the greatest treasure you d.” 

“ T should not say that now,” she answered, taking 
from the top of the pianoa smaller, yet more faded 
book. She held it out to him; it was a Catholic 
copy of the New Testament, “My father left it 
me, she said, simply, and then, with splendid scorn : 
“ Bulbius told mother I ought not to have it.” 

Reinout broke the moment's thoughtful silence. 
“« And do you remember,” he continued, “ the night 
in the chapel, and you bidding me choose, beyond 
all earthly splendour, the glory of God-sent dis- 
grace?” 

She turned fully upon him in the gathering dark- 
ness. ‘ Yes,” she said, in a firm voice, “ Knight 
Pilgrim,” and then trembled and shrank away. 

“T used to think,” he went on, “that surely it 
was my duty to remain where God had placed me, 
turning my back on the life I really loved, and work- 
ing for the best. But, perhaps, because He saw me 
sinking, He has called me, by the voice of shame, 
from the Slough of Despond. But all men are 
compelled to choose as I was. I trust to God I 
have chosen well.” 

“You will be rewarded,” she said, still gazing at 
the star, “ by the good you will do in the future.” 

‘Dear Freule,” he answered earnestly, ‘In some 
other way, in the old way, perhaps, I could have 
done as much and more. But this also I believe, 
that God hastaught me. He does not ask us to 
seek to do most good, but only to do right to-day,’ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XI.—Continued. 
Arrer Mary’s Dears. 


My room-mate brings me food in her quiet, 
kindly way, and Misses Harvey, Sewall, and 
Bunnell sit around me while I e. Llike the 
toast, and have some zest for the delicate, amber- 
coloured jelly. Miss Sewall tells me of her 
home between the two Miami rivers. i 
Holmes comes in to get excused from to-day’s 
class in ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities.” My dear 
comrade teacher, Luella Clark, enters with 
the last Repository and Dr. Johnson’s book 
of sermons labelled ‘‘ Consolation.” She 
me she went “way up to Professor 
Noyes’ for the book on to read from 
it to me.” How very kind she has been to me 
always, when I was a pupil, and now when we 
are both “ faculty folks”! The girls yo off to 
Sunday-school, Miss Clark sits with 1 me and we 
talk. She gets me to wrap up, and we go to 
walk in the garden, for she thinks a sun is 
what I need. Swedenborg’s book is in her hand, 
brought at my suggestion, and she reads here 
and there as we sit on the stile, while we talk of 
the Swedish seer and his professed revelations. 
I incline to look with favour on it all, and say, 
‘“ Why should not God in some way supplement 
that mysterious apocalypse of John? for we are 
all longing to know more about the other life— 
at least Iam.” She says Swedenborg’s belief is 
too materialistic, but his ideas of special provi- 
dences she likes exceedingly. A little grey cat 
comes and sits by us. We wonder at the grace- 
ful little creature, and fall into a dozen queries 
over it, for we are in a querying mood. i 
Clark takes it up in her arms, smooths its fur, 
and says, “‘ Poor little thing! You noticed us and 
followed us with your big, curious eyes. You 
make the very best of life you can; you like to 
jump and play about, and it grieves me to think 
ow your life will all flicker out after a little, 
not to revive again.” Then I tell her how fond 
I am of the kind old “Country Parson” 
(‘* A. K. H. B.”), and repeat what he said to his 
horse, ‘‘ Old Boy,” out in the stable, in that 
genial, generous passage with this sentence 
in it: ‘For you, my poor fellow-creature, 
I think with sorrow, as I write upon your 
head, there remains no such immortality as 
remains for me.” Then Miss Clark tells me 
anecdotes about her pets when she was a little 
child, away off. in New England, where I have 
never been, though all my ancestors and my 
own dear parents dwelt there. I fall to 
wondering about this strange Being who 
made the little cat and gave to her feet their 
active motion, who ene out of the ground 
the little flower that Miss Clark plucked 
for me from the borders as she walked, who 
made my favourite heliotrope. I hold two 
leaves of it on the palm of my hand, one green 
with sap, one black with frost, and wonder at 
the difference between the two. I see the leaves 
dying on the beautiful trees of the college grove, 
and I wonder what God thinks as He sees this 
world that He has made, and we, poor blind 
creatures, groping along through it. Then I 
remember that ‘‘ God is Love,” and that thought 
quiets me. We go into the house tp to my 
room again, and Miss Clark begins to read to me 
from the book she brought. Soon comes a low 
rap at the door, and my friend Emma enters, a 
very welcome visitor to me, with her retined face 
and large grey eyes. Pretty soon my pupil 
Lizzie comes in, for a chance to read her Bible 
in peace, I guess, and then the clever Bishop 
girls bring me news that Dr. Tiffany heard my 
“ Biblical Antiquities ” class at church, telling 
me who had their lessons and who had not. 
Then my friend Ella Simpson, tried and true, 
with Mollie Ludlam appear upon the scene; soon 
after, Mary, my kind sister-in-law. Now I will 
lay aside this writing and try to go to sleep. I 
pray God to make me well again, to take awa 
my uncertain, ghostly feelings, and to restors to 
me something of the zest and enthusiam that 
have always been my portion. And oh, above 
all other things, may I rest in the belief that 
Thou art love ! 


North-western Female College, Jan. 1st, 1863. 
—“ Abraham Lincoln has fulfilled the pledge, the 
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slaves are free,” so said Father Jones to-night, 
coming down late to tea, and on the instant all 
the girls clapped their hands so heartily that it 
was fine to see and hear them, and far down in 
my heart soniething stirred, sdme chord was 
struck that gave out music. How much there 
was to think about just then! Our girls sitting 
there, so well kept as they are, so good-looking, 
so happy and oars with the thought in 
their heads that four million of wretched beings 
became this day constitutionally free, and the 
feeling in their of what a gift this freedom 
is toa humansoul. It was a thing that thrilled 
me beyond my power to tell, one that I am 
thankful has transpired in my experience, and 
that I shall think over with a growing joy. 

The future rises before me misty, one moist, 
like an advancing wave. S nae march 
onan there is Be pepe . is in it, 

who manages rs. My soliloquy was: 
“F, E. W., why do you plan to no cat tabbing 
infinitum, now here now there, and then some 
served vee ? Why Vs ar content yourself 
with such a hedged-up life, wii money 
so slowly, with an allotment so Secure! There 
is no need of it. You have abilities for some- 
thing Eeyane: this. Don’t cheat yourself out of 
your rights. Do you know that sometimes as 
you help e room, or make your toilet 
or take your solitary walks, you think of splendid 
paragraphs that you never write out—idle 
creature that you are? Do you know that you 
havéa great many kind, fresh, beautiful thoughts 
that you never tell? Do yoy know that new and 
striking comparisons come to you, and pleasant, 
queer ideas, and you let them pass in and out, 
leavitig ndt even a sedimentary deposit on any 
e? Stir yourself; be determined to write 
Conia! for you could if ot pleased. Why not? 
Be intent upon it. Your flight of usefulness 
ight be very much extended. God thinks it 
right to have ambitions ; you are on the earth 
now, deal with the earthy, ‘ feel the victory in 
you,’ that is your father’s quaint, expressive 
phrase. And now, to be pointed and make the 
application, write next year, write! It is non- 
sense to think you cannot do it while you are 
teaching. You expect to visit Boston in the 
summer. Take to that city an essay on the 
writings of William Mountfort, an essay on ‘A 
Tolerant Spirit,’ a novelette entitled ‘ Philip,’ and 
a delicately written menioir of your sister Mary. 
Now, do this without fail. You can.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Several persons have stood at the parting of 
the ways for me, and almost all of them have 
been animated finger-posts pointing towards a 
better and an upward path. Mrs. Simpson, 
wife of Bishop Simpson, was the first whose 
presence brought to-me a greatly widened circle. 
The Bishop had lived for several years only one 
street from us, and the young people of the two 
families had been quite intimate. The Bishop, 
though at home only during brief intervals, was 
the central figure and beloved hero of the town, 
where during his three or four years’ residence 
he preached and lectured not less than thirty 
times. His eldest daughter Ella, mote like 
himself than any other of his children, was a 
school friend and companion in many a pleasant, 
confidential ramble through the woods and down 
by the lake shore. Now when my sister's 
mystical departure had changed all, and my 
parents were so heart-broken that they went 
away to live in Janesville, and afterwards in 
Chicago, while I was teaching, in this small, 
rudimentary way, I found what friends I had in 
this now historic family. Heartsick and home- 
sick I had taken to my bed, and from very 
listlessness seemed disinclined to leave it. Hear- 
ing of this, Mrs. Simpson came down to see me, 


y | and in her emphatic tones said to me, “ Frank, it 


is absurd for you to stay here in one village all 
your days. My husband is President of the 
Board of Trustees of Pittsburgh College ; it is a 
fine, large institution in the heart of a leading 
city noted for the remarkably good health of 
the inhabitants, Now, you just have your trunk 
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packed and be ready to start within a week, for 
I am sure we can arrange it so that you can 
have classes to hear, enough, at least, to pay all 
your expenses and doubtless something more. 
Her words did me a world of good. I consulted 
with the faculty, of which I was junior member, 
and they agreed to let me go, so that a new 
world opened before me as widely different from 
anything heretofore known as is conservative 
Pennsylvania, with its mountains, mines, and 
valleys, from the broad prairies and progressive 
spirit of the West. & ; 

The new life will best be told in its own 
vernacular, as my journal sets it down: 

PrrrsBuRGH FemaLe CoLieceE, 
Jan 26, 1863. 

“ Give battle to the leagued world ; 

If thou art truly brave ; 
Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance 
A helper or a slave.” 

I ar Icamehere. Iam to like it, Lice, 
By-and-by I, who am a stranger now, may fin 
iszest friends and be called by beautiful endear- 
ing names, and I am to learn much that is new 
and good ; indeed, I have already. I mean to 
do my best to be as good a teacher as my abilities 
will permit, and to win the love and ouvert of 
these strangers to myself, if it be possible. I 
wish to make it a happy thing for some of them 
that I came here among them, and not a thing 
unpleasant for any one. This first Monday of 
my new experience, my classes have gone off 
creditably, and I am not dissatisfied with the 
result of the day’s effort. 

Sunday.—I thought to-day of another church 
where often and often I have sat contentedly 
listening to what was given me to hear. Father 
and mother were no doubt in opposite corners of 
the old pew to-day, and they have dreamed sadly 
of those who used to sit between, of me, of 
Oliver, away by the ay Mountains, of Mary, 
away by the River of Life. Ihave the feeling 
of one who walks blindfold among scenes too 
awful for his nerves to bear, in the midst of 
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which we eat and drink, wash our faces and 
complain that the fire won’t burn in the grate, 
or that the tea-bell doesn’t ring in season. 

May 15.— is my one thought, even more 
truly now, I think. than when I was in Evanston. 
But the stunning weight is not always upon me. 
Like an object held too near the eyes to be 
distinctly seen, so has her memory often been ; 
but to-night I held the awful Providence at arms- 
length and looked at it fairly. Oh, if I could 
keep my face and form for ever young, if I could 
save myself from such a fate as Mary’s! But 
there is no release. Inall nature there is no 
law so inexorable as this: “ Dust thou art and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” Oh, Frances 
Willard, pier mortal ! Hun 
fame, and thirsty for the nectar of life, grasping 
after the beautiful and bright, but crying out so 
often at the thorns that seg when you feebly 
reach out for the good —God pity you! And so 
He will “He doth not willingly afflict.” He 
who loves us best is at the he If He has 
ordained that we shall die, it is but that He may 
take us nearer to Himself. Mary knows that. 
So says my wistful faith. 

Sabbath Day, May 31.—To-day the superinten- 
dent of the mission school brought flowers for 
every one. It was a pretty eight tosee the boys 
holding out their caps for the blossoms, to see 
all the poor children going gaily down the street 
each with a handful of flowers. And then I 
went into acellar where for four years an old 
man, who cannot hear or speak, has lived upon 
the charities of the benevolent. It was some- 
thing new to me, and impressed me painfully. 
I gave the man some tea. He looked at me 
gratefully, and put it into his pocket, he could 
not 8 . 

June 8.—On this same side of the page in my 
red journal one year ago to-morrow wrote the 
words, ‘‘ Mary is dead.” And I haven’t the heart 
to write now, that this, the first return of that 
awful day, has come. ‘‘ Sveech is silver, silence 
golden.” In silence I will think my thoughts. 
A letter written to my father and mother shall 
be my record of this day. 


for love and | All lif 


Hotes and Queries, 
ANSWERS. 

L. Reptanp.—Many thanks for your kind and 
encouraging letter. (1) Perhaps the articles 
which we commenced last week may suffice to 
answer your first question. The blue books 
mentioned would give fuller details. (2) The 
address of the Women’s Liberal Federation is 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate. (3) Messrs. Marshall, 
of 125, Fleet Street, would supply you with 
the back numbers of the Herald as far as 
op in print. (4) The British Association, 
I, g Street, Westminster, would be able to 
supply you with the literature you desire on the 
social question. (5) We quite with you, 

@ is one ; a part cannot act independently 
of the whole either for good or evil. 

Crgpo.— Will ‘‘ Credo” please explain a littlo 
more. We do not quite understand her note. 

— Mary Somerville: The titles of some of this 
author’s ks are, ‘“‘Tho Mechanism of the 
Heavens,” ‘‘Connection of the Physical Sciences,” 
‘* Physical Geography,” ‘‘ Microscopic and 
roel Science.” Any bookseller could obtain 

ese. 


Headed by Mr. Haines, secretary of the Tower 
Hamlets branch of the London Society for the 
Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, a largo 
number of women carrying children in their arms 
came before the Mile End Board of Guardians to 
prokeat against the threatened enforcement of the 
Vaccination Act. Mr. Haines pointed out that 
if the Guardians took out summonses they would 
have to prosecute the parents of the children 
from three months to fourteen years of age. 
This would necessitate from eight to ten thousand 
summonses, which would be a serious thing to 
the ratepayers in a pecuniary sense. It was 
little short of presumption for a small Board like 
that to prosecute many thousands. If this 
number were to resist it would bring strife and 
war in a peaceful parish. A proposal by Mr. 
Peacock that the Vaccination Officer beinstructed 
to carry out his duties was lost, and the Board 
rose without having come to any decision. 


BRIDGE OF HOPE MISSION 


AND RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY REFUGE, 


2s, Betts Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, London, E. 
- REE FOR EAST-END GIRLS. 


THE BRIDGE OF HOPE MISSION has now been carried on for fifteen years in the Poorest District in the East of 
London. The work is especially among YOUNG WOMEN and LITTLE GIRLS, and is both RESCUE and PREYENTIYE. 
The Doors are Open Night and Day. ‘The various branches of the Bridge of Hope are :— 


(1) THE REFUGE, (2) THE NICHT SHELTER. (3) 8 COTTACE HOMES FOR LITTLE CIRLS. 


THE BRIDGE OF HOPE has a very special claim upon the support of the Christian public. It is quite UNDENOMINA- 
TIONAL. Not only are girls from the neighbourhood taken in, and workers all around in the various East-End Missions helped with their 
difficult cases, but applications to receive Young Girls some from all parts of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

To give to the BRIDGE OF HOPE is to help those who try to help themselves. The young women in the Refuge 
earned during last year £650 by Laundry Work, Knitting, and Needlework. It is for the very young girls and children 
born into evil surroundings, and so circumstanced that, humanly speaking, if not rescued and saved NOW, there is no other chance in 
life but for them to swell the numbers of lost girls on the streots, that we now plead. 


HELP US TO SAVE THESE YOUNG GIRLS! 


The money given goes very directly to the benefit of those for whom it is sent. There is no doubt as to the economy with which 
the work is carried on. At the present time our need is very great. Report of the Work will be sent on application. 
MARY H. STEER. 


ORDURS FOR KNITTED HOSIERY AND NHHDLEWORK THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 
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Our Detter Bor. 
INCURABLE CHILDREN. 


‘« Humanitarian ” writes : Nearly two thousand 
years have passed away since Christ came into 
this world to give us the crowning example of 
self-sacrifice and service to the afflicted, and yet 
the sorrows of incurable children are still in a 
great measure nag ya T would like to see 
each county have its National Home for all 
sérious cases of physical affliction, the houses of 
which should be built in a comfortable and 
attractive style. 


VESTRY MEETINGS AT INNS. 


Mr. W. ©. Amery, of the Temperance 
Institute, Birmingham, writes: May I ask your 
readers to be kind enough to send me particulars 
of any vestry meeting they may have noticed as 
having been held at public-houses? A post-card 
stating name of parish, county, public-house, 
president, and date when meeting was held, 
would be useful. This Easter week I have 
noted in our Free Library the following, 
generally held under the presidency of the 
abe clergyman. Headless Cross, at the ‘‘ White 

art”; St. Martin’s-by-Looe, at the “Ship” ; 
Wickham Market, at ‘White Hart” ; 
Elbourne, at ‘‘ New Inn” ; St. Decuman’s, at the 
“ mont Hotel,” Williton ; Farrabury, at the 
“Wellington Hotel”; Hasleton, at “Swan 
Hotel; ” Fressingtield, at the “ Fox and Goose” ; 
Webheath, at the ‘Fox and Goose Bis 
Gelligaer, at the ‘‘ Village Inn.” In some 
additional cases the Vestry had been adjourned 
from the Church to the public-house. 


DRUNKENNESS AND HEREDITY. 


Mrs. 8. E. Drysdale, of Liverpool, writes : 
May I call your attention to a paragraph in the 
Supplement to the Woman's Sianatfor February. 


The Great Temperance Beverages! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


Ale 


AND 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


Stout 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


I only read it a day or two ago when looking for 
@ notice in the paper ; namely : ‘¢ Drunkenness 
and Heredity,” in an interview with Sir B. W. 
Richardson. It seems opposed to the statements 
temperance speakers, etc., have been making 
lataly, also to the literature. Take Heredity in 
the “ Practical Side of Scientific Temperance ” 
by Annie W. Richardson; Dr. J. Miller in 
“Alcohol, its Place and Power.” Dr. E. G. Figg 
asserts that ‘‘ the brain of the drinker’s child is 
as often the miniature of that of his father as is 


the impress of his features.” Dr. A. Mitchell’s 
statement before Committee. Dr. Lemie, of Paris, 
in his ‘‘The Production of Alcoholic Drinks 
in France, and their Influence upon the Mental 
and Physical Health of the People,” says, “ Alco- 
holism strikes man not only in his own person 
but also in his descendants”; also in second 


volume of ‘Temperance in all Nations,” 
World’s Tempcrance Society, paper read 


by Dr. A. Foul, second part, page 

The International Women’s Union, now num- 
bering close upon a thousand adherents, is 
represented in eighteen countries, with branches 
in most, and has amongst its active workers 
pena aera suffragists and peace advocates all 
over the world. Amongst the new Vice-presidents 
are Mrs. Haweis (England) ; the Countess Fanny 
Zampini Salanzar and the Hon. Ettore Socci, 
M.P. (Italy); Miss Alice Moderne and Mrs. 
Regina Maney (Portugal); Mdme. Callirhie 
Parreus (Greece) ; Mdme. Wetterhoff and Mdlle. 
Hagman (Finland); Signor J. D’Aguanno 
(Sicily); Mrs. Ella F. M. Williams and Mrs. 
Youmans (Canada). The International Women's 
Union’s fresh affiliated societies are: La Liberte 
et la Paix (Palermo) ; L’Union pour les Droits des 
Femmes ce and Belgium) ; Norsk Kvinde- 
sagsforenin Norway): Ligue Frangaise des 
Droits des Femmes a rance) ; L’Adelphia, Paris, 
and the Interoational Peace Association. 
national branch of the Union has been formed 
in the United States. The Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Helen New, 9, Bedford Road, Bedford 
Park, W., will gladly give all particulars. 


y 


KOPS 
KOPS Provides 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


KOPS for Work. 


Aprit 12, 1894. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


s Cripps, the Carrier,” by R. D. Blackmore. 
New edition, (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

“ Adela Cathcart,” by George Macdonald. 
New edition. (Sampson Low.) 

“Marred by Meddling,” by Clarice March. 
(Digby, Long & Co. ) 

‘A Study in Colour.” 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

‘‘The Hon. Stanbury.” Pseudonym Library. 
(Fisher Unwin.) V6. sac ianne: 

“* How to be Happy though Married.” New 
shilling edition. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“The New Spirit of the Nation,” or Ballads 
and Songs by the writers of The Nation. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 1/-. 

‘‘The Silver Bullet.” By P. Hay Hunter. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 1/-. 

‘The Revival of Irish Literature.” 
addresses b 
Douglas 
Unwin ) 

‘“‘The Illustrated Temperance Reciter.” 
Vol. I. (United Kingdom Band of Hope.) 

*¢ Abstinence and Hard Work.” By Charles 
Wakely. (United Kingdom Band of Hope.) 

‘‘Erema” By R. D. Blackmore. New 2/6 
edition. (Sampson Low.) 


Pseudonym Library. 


Early 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Dr. 
sf e, and Mr. George Sigerson. (Fisher 


On Monday afternoon, Mrs. Wynford Philipps 
was driving to Manorbier Railway Station, 
Pembrokeshire, accompanied by Mrs. Eva Mac- 
Laren, wife of the Member for Crewe, when the 
horse bolted. Mrs. Philipps was thrown out, 
but maintained her hold i the reins, and was 
dragged for a considerable distance along the 

Her companion, with commendable 


A promptitude, jumped out of the vehicle, and 


to the horse’s head checked its career. 
hilipps, who was much exhausted, was 


rushin 
Mrs. 


found to have sprained an ankle, but beyond 
this and a severe shaking she escaped unhurt. 


THE 


YOST 


Trade Mark (Reg.). 
LADIES with an Admirable 
Means of Livelihood. 


The YOST is easily Learned and Ope: 
rated; economises Time, Energy, Labour, 
and Money, and increases the Capacity 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. | THE YOST AWARDED FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BRIGHT! 


PURE!!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 


of the very best of Non-iIntoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


XOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W.,“""" 


Used by H.S.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO, Ltd, 


40, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


| MANCHESTER — 3, Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM — 73, Temple Row. 


| LIVERPOOL — 67a, Lord Street. LEEDS — 21, New Station Street. 


St. Vincent Street. 
PARIS—36, Boulevard des Italiens. 


BELFAST—9, Rosemary Street. 


Aprit 12, 1894. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


The Duke of York has opened a new College of 
Science and Art at Newcastle. 

The King of the Belgians has met with a bicycle 
accident in the grounds of the Palace at Brussels. 

Mr. W. Holman Hunt has been elected president 
of the Sunday Society in succession to Lord 
es bust of the late Mr. W. H. Smith has been 
placed in the members’ entrance to the House of 
Commons, 

The Duchess of Westminster has been laying the 
foundation stones of a new mission Church and 
School at Chester. 

Missionaries in Africa will be relieved to learn 
that the British Government has decided to retain 
Uganda, with a local administration. 

‘At Birmingham the Countess of Warwick has 
opened a new club for women, to be called the 
Birmingham and Midland Ladies’ Club. 

Mark Twain has given a humorous reading in 
Yaris in aid of the funds of the British and 
American schools in the French capital. 

At Connellsville, in Pennsylvania, serious labour 
riots have taken place. An engineer and ten 
Hungarian workmen have been murdered. 

Filey Brigg has been the scene of a sad loss of 
life, six sailors having been drowned while escaping 
from their vessel, which had gone ashore on the 
Brigg. 

ae named Clynett, of Ashford, an out-door 
pauper, has just received a legacy of £500 out of 
which she has repaid the sums she received in 
relief. 

Lord Rosebery inaugurated, at the Privy Council 
Office, Whitehall, the business of the first Court in 
connection with the newly-established Welsh 


University. 
The Emperor William and King Humbert have 
met at Venice. Although the meeting was one of 


personal friendship, it cannot fail to have a political 
significance, 
The Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association 


has held a meeting to protest against the issue of 
the religious circular recently decided upon by the 
School 3 


The remains of Major Le Caron, the celebrated 
spy, whose revelations caused such a sensation at 
the Parnell Commission, were interred at Norwood 
Cemetery on Saturday. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


A daring robbery has been perpetrated in Lom- 
bard Street, a bag containing £5,000 having been 
taken from the counter of Messrs, Smith, Payne, 
and Smith’s bank. 

The spring emigration from Ireland to the United 
States was opened this week by the departure of 
660 stalwart young men and women for New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The Prohibitionists of Canada who sent a large and 
influential deputation to the Prime Minister have 
received from him the disappointing declaration 
that no probibitory bill will be passed this session. 

“If any of my friends ask how I am,” Mr. 
Gladstone, acco to the Leeds Mercury, wrote 
the other day, “ tell them I feel like a disestablished 
Church with the bracing breezes blowing round me.” 

The death is announced of Miss Owens Black- 
bourne. She was a popular Irish novelist, and 
died from the effects of burns received while saving 
her mother during an accident with a paraffin lamp. 

Another serious accident to painters has taken 
place in Oxford Street. The —— supporting the 
platform on which the men , Slipped, and the 
workmen were precipitated to the ground, receiving 
serious injuries, 

Rosa Bonheur, the distinguished painter, is the 
first woman upon whom the officership of the 
Legion of Honour has been conferred; and the 
French Feminist Societies have resolved to offer 
their public congratulations to her. 

The whisky riots in South Carolina, to which we 

referred last week, are now at an end. It is 
reported that the State Legislature has decided that 
the Dispensary Liquor Law, the enforcement of 
which caused the riots, is unconstitutional. 
. On Sunday the match girls of London held a 
demonstration in Victoria Park for the purpose of 
expressing their sympathy with the girls on strike 
at Messrs. Bell and Co.'s factory, and to protest 
=, irae the action of the police in the matter of 
picketing. 

The last of the series of bye-elections took place 
ia Mid-Lanark on Thursday. The Liberal candidate, 
Mr. Caldwell, was returned by a majority of 330 
votes. These bye-elections have not materially 
altered the state of thingsin the House, No Liberal 
seat has been lost, and two have been retained by 
increased majorities. 

The Anarchists are still busy. Another explosion 
has occurred in Paris at a restaurant, resulting in 
serious injuries to several persons. The perpetrator 


of the outrage has not yet been arrested. On the 
day of the explosion another Anarchist, Meunier by 
name, was arrested in Londor for an outrage com- 
mitted io Paris in 1892. The Spanish Cortes is to 
the fore with a bill for the suppression of anarchy, 
and the Italian Government has submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies a bill to control the manufac: 
ture and sale of explosives, 


A boy of fourteen has recently committed 
suicide in France ; he is stated to have been ‘a 
heavy smoker, and an assiduous reailer of the 
penny awful.” 

+ * * 

The Royal Labour Commission refuses to 
advocate the principle of equal pay for equal 
work where women are concerned. 

+ * * 


At a meeting of the London Liberal and 
Radical Union, over which Mr. James Stewart, 
M.P., presided, a resolution in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage was carried. The resolution, 
which was moved by Mrs. Maitland, received 8 
votes, and there were 30 against it. 

* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell are at Hong Kong. They have both 
done splendid work in Calcutta, Burma, and tho 
Straits Settlements. They will remain some time 
in China before proceeding to Japan. 

* * * 


The Liberal Publication Department have just 
published an exceedingly handy outline of the 
Parish and District Councils Act, in which the 
provisions of the Act are clearly set forth. It is 
published at one penny, and can be obtained at 
42, Parliament Street, 8.W. 

* * * 


The manager of a “sandwich-board ” establish- 
ment in the course of a pathetic interview with 
a representative of the Daily Chronicle said, ‘ If 
it weren’t for the drink, I’m afraid we'd some- 
times go short of men to carry our boards. 
We've got to thank the publicans for an un- 
limited supply of this kind of labour.” 


LONDON-—-GLASGOW. 


Su PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


Large new Hotel o' 


Patron'sed hy Ladv Henrv Somereet and friends. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


80 WORDS FoR 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Werds, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JoHn Happon & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


ARROGATE. — High-class Edu- 
cation for Girls. Large etaff of 
Visiting Professors and three Resident 

Governesses. Special advantages for Art 
Subjects and Modern Languages, Liberal 
table and comfortable home. Referees— 
Mrs. €cholefield, Fernwood Road, Newcas' le- 
ou-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, Upper Fitz- 
william Street, Dublin.—Apply, Lady 


9 & 10, ENOSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


npraite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of ‘ pues and King’s Cross 
‘aticns. 
BROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘‘ Luncheons, London.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST fiom 3e. 6d, 


In connection with 
Philp'’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Becently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
assenger “levator. 
Conducted on strictly Temyerance Principles. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS Fer 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JoHN Happon & Co., LaTEsT TIME TUESDAY. 


LONDON. 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 


DENCE for WOMEN 


Room, 
to 58. 6d. 


furnished windows. 
128, 64. a week, 


tabhere. 


Thoroughly 
trustworthy, 


OUNTRY BOARD and RESI- 
near the Sea, 
from 10s. 6d. weekly.— Write Secretary, 
Women’s Convalescent Home Association, 
29, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. [F. 


O LET.—2 Bedrooms and Sitting- 
furnished, with attendance. 
Salubrious situation.—Apply, Mrs. Ramsay, 
New Ridley, Stocksfield. sa hear 


O LET.—UNFURNISHED SIT- 

TING-ROOM AND BEDROOM with 

Gas and atten- 

dance. Easy access to all parts of London. 

References given and 

pguired 35, Crofton Road, pamter 
KB, F, 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s, 6d. 
94. for cach Additional 9 Words, 
Three ins:rtions as Two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TugspaY, 
M®. PEARSALL SMITH highly 
rec 'mmends man and wife as care- 
reliable and 


Total abstainere.—Address, 
44, Grcsvenor Road, Nic agar 8.W. 
W.S. 


OWN-MAKING.—Perfect fitting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS vor 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. jer inch. 
Joun Happos & Co., Latest Tims TUEsDay. 


HE SCARLET COLUMBINK, dis- 
tinct, strikiny,andele,art. Absolutely 
hardy, and easy to manage. 3 wel.- 

rooted plants, ls., free, with ins ructions tor 
growing.—Mrse. Rayner, Highfield, couth- 
ampton. (F. 


I era POPPIES, daintily beau- 
tiful, but of the easiest culture, Now 
the rege as cut flowers. Pure white, 
canary yellow, copper red, Lilac scented. 
The set of 3, le., tree, with instruetio s.— 
—RAaYNER, as above. (F. 


IANT WHITE MARGUERITE.— 
Perfectly hardy, aud needs only to b» 
once planted to yield Rag ds of 

large flowers year after year. Three etrong 
plants, 1s., free, with instructions.—Raynr ER, 
a8 above. (PF. 


GEM FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
—Trailing Bellflower (Campanula 
fragilis), wreathe of lovely talver- 

shaped blue flowers. Hardy, easily grown. 
Three nice plante, 1s., free, with insvruc- 
tione.—RayYneEp, as above. (F 


M\HE UNIVERSAL CLIMBER. Vir- 
ginian Creeper, flourishes in towns and 


W.8. 293, 


292, 


laces where all else fails. Kapid, 
Principal, Belmont, Victoria | Avenue, Hygienic and artistic, Smocking, and Fe hardy, Vividerieon in autumn, 
veal a 34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. all kinds of neediework, by practically Pres cera clbats, le., free, with instruc- 
ST ’ : experienced lady. oe ae wr ~~ tions.— Rayner, as above. (F. 
Dee ace en en a : terns and advic?.—F.F. .W.C.A,, 5 = : 
- HILDA’S COLLEGE, Hore Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. | Aubert Park, Highbury, N.  (w.e. 291. HE HARDY MAIDENHAIR 


ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 


Superior home school for the danghters of gentle- 
men. Res‘dent foreign and visiting teachers, 
holding University degrees. Pupils preparrd fr 
-A., London Matriculation, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Art HOUSE 
, 


Haverstoc 


oe ee NOIR DOU eee 
JPEDFORD.— MORAVIAN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.- A Boarding and Day 
School. Careful teaching and training. 
Resident Foreign Governess.. Cam L»cal 
and other Exams. Large Garden an Play- 
ground, Asphalte Tennis Court, and Gym- 
nastum with appliances for Swedish Drill 
(taught by a lady), Midsummer Term begins 
on Thursday, May 3rd. _ For Terms app!y to 
Miss Seifferth, Principal. [w.e. 800, 


board and 


Central for Business and Pleasure. 


Fete nerons (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCE BOARDING 


principles; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 

inclusive weekly.—Miss WoopWarpb (mem- 

ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Villa, Claremont Road. | 


OUNG LADIES WISHING TO | 
EARN MONEY are invited to j in a | 
class, in a pleasant country house, for 

learning Shorthand, on the 
method, which can be acquired in five weeks. j 
Terms, Six Guineas for the five weeks’ | 
instruction.— Address, 
WALTERS, Hightield, Ben Rbydding, Yorks. 


post in family. 


condueted on  Goriatlans|) Sunes: Undeckinads 


(F. 


will send free, on receipt of 
aght Line 


quilts for the winter. 
Mrs, 


(w 5.303. | received, 


RS. JOHN BROWN, Bank Parade, 
Burnley, recommends Young Lady for 
Experienced, cert., very 
household duties. 
Bracing country preterred. State salary. 


ATCHWORK! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million, for 16 days 
only. Never such athing offered to 

the public before. As we are now clearing 
our enormous stock of Summer Prints, we 


splendid pieces of Print for Patchwork. 
Now is the time for making cheap and warm 
This is thorough] 

genuine.—Sellick & Co., Freemantle Koad, 
Cotham, Bristol. Thousands of testimonisls 


(Thalictrum adiantifolium),tine foliage, 

closel nner | the famous fern. 
Excellent for cutting. Flourishes anywhere. 
Three strong plants Is., free, with instrac- 
tions.— RAYNER, as above, (F. 


RIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
The Beginner's Dozen, eplendid colours 
apd forms, vigorous, free-fluwering 

sorte, sure to dowell, 12 well-rooted plante, 
2s. 6d, free, with iustructious.—RAYNER, a8 
above. (F. 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Hlastic Stocki.gs, and Belts.— Best 
bouse for all kinds ot Surgical Band. 

ages. A female attendant, Price list post 
free,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 
Street, London; and 8, Broad Btreet, 
Oxford. Letablished 1830, (F. 


[w.s. 294. 


15 stamps, 50) 


(F 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LapDy HENBY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL. 
THE coming meetings promise to be the most 
interesting series the Association has yet held. 
They will take place the second week in May. The 
President's reception to Delegates and Friends will 
be held at St. Martin’s Town Hall ; the Public Even- 
ing Meeting at Queen’s Hall, Lanztam Place; the 
all day Devotional Meeting and the Sessions of the 
Council in Holborn Town Hall. As we cesire to 
give full avd detail d information during the 
interver.ing weeks for the benefit of members of the 
BW.TA, and the public, we shall be obliged to 
limit the space for news from the Branc:es until 
the Council meetings are over. Will Secretaries 
therefore muke this known in the Branch to save 
disappointment? Do not fail to get your WoMAN's 
SIGNAL, order extra copies, and give to friends. as 
fresh information will be given each week about the 
meetings. 

The following temperance hotels will give reduc- 
tions to visitors who desire to attend the me: tings :— 

PHILIP’s COCKBUEN HovsE, 9, 10, Endsleigh 
Gardens, N.W. (opposite Euston Station). 


Rom for One Person... mo oe 3/6 
Double Room, each Person ab we 2/6 to 3/6 
Breakfast, from ... ove aes a 1/6 to 2/6 
Teas, from .., ast tes one «. 1/- to 2/6 


Two persons occapying the same room, will get 
bed, attendance, and breakfast, for 4/6 and 6/- each. 

THe West CENTRAL HoreEL, 75, 105, Southamp- 
ton Ruw, WC 


Rooms for One Person ... iss .. 1/6 to 2/- 
Rooms for Two Persons ... ate we 1/6 to 3/- 
Breakfast ... eee eee oe. 1/6 to 2/- 
Tea ... a 1/3 


Servire 9d. per day eaoh person. 
mo TEMPERANCE HorTe., 34-40, Ludgate 
ill. 


Rooms for One Person ... ote «. 2/6 to 4/- 
Rooms for Two Persons ... va «. 4/6 to 6/- 
Breakfasts ... : wa se we 1/6 to 2/- 
Tea eee eee ese 1/6 


Attendance free. 

These hotels are all situated within easy walk- 
{og distance of Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn 
Road. Delegates and others who desire to go to 
hotels would do well to write some time in advance 
to secure accommodation. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for Lunch and Tea, at 
popular prices, to be served during the meetings in 
Holborn Town Hall, are being arranged. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES, 


RoatH (Cardiff).—A public meeting was held in 
the Newport Road Congregational Ohurch on 
April 4th, The chair was taken by Miss Cory ; Mrs. 
Wynford Phillips was the principal speaker, and 
gave a very stirring and interesting address on the 
duty of women in Temperance work, and explained 
the objects of the B.W.T.A., and also spoke of the 

reat necessity there was for the Inebriate Home 
‘or Women. Mrs, Veriamu Jones also spoke of the 

t influence of womenin combination. Miss Rees 
Jones rendered a solo which delighted her hearers. 
A collection was taken in aid of the Inebriate 
-Home which amounted to £1 5s. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The annual meeting was 
held on April 4:h at the Y.W.C.A., Mrs. Hancock, 
-President of the Union, in the chair. An excellent 
report was read, after which the opening of the 
collecting boxes was proceeded with, A sum of 
over £9 for the Inebriate Home was declared. Tea 
was served during the afternoon. 

St. HELEN’s —The annual meeting was held on 
April 4th in the Assembly Room, Brook Street. 
Mra. E. Shorrock Eccles, the president, occupied the 
chair. A good report was presented. The collection 
boxes were opened, and it was found that £5 12e. 
had been collected towards the Industrial Home for 
Inebriates. Mrs. Bowen, of Preston, delivered an 
address. Miss Arthur gave twosonge, accompanied 
by Mrs. Carter, of Huyton: Miss Shilston, LL.A., 
delivered an address. Tea was provided by Mrs. 
Boydell and Mrs. Martin, 

CHATTERIS.—A public meeting was held in the 
Friends’ meeting-house last month in connection 
with this branch, the attendance being exceptionally 
good. Earnest addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Holmden and Miss Ekins (both of Cambridge) and 
were intensely appreciated by the large audience. 
The collections were fairly good and it was decided 
to devote 103, to the Industrial Farm Home 
Scheme. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


PorTsEA.—This branch was re-0 
January by Mrs. Dann, of Oxford, and is still pro- 
gressing. A meeting was held on March 14th in 
Kent Street Baptist Chapel, Rev, W. J. Backanam, 
A.T.8., in the chair, A stirring address was delivered 
bs Miss Hddinot, of London. 

GRANTHAM.—Tbe members of this branch gave 
the “ caravan” people who virit the yearly fair, a 
substantial meat tea on Sunday, March llth. A 
meeting was afterwards held, the hall being 
crowded. Mr. Ald. Scoffield took the chair. Mre. 
Everard. Revs. N. Haigh, J. B. Bowler, and Messrs. 
A. J. Allport and Phipps gave earnest addresses. 
Recitations and solos were also given. 

Bury St. EDMUND's.—The annual meeting was 
held on Tu-sday, April 8rd, at the Temperance 
Hotel, where a tea was provided for the members 
and friends. Mrs. Floyd presided. After tea 
an earnest address was given by Miss Cordner, from 
Cardiff, who was conducting a Gospel temperance 
mission in the town. Short addresses were also 
given by the president and others, in with 
solos and recitations. Several new members were 
enrolled. 

SALTASH.—The first monthly m of this 
newly formed branch was held on April 5th, the 
president being in the chair. Most of the members 
were present. Although Saltash branch is small, it 
evinces eager interest in the work. 

SUNDERLAND.—On Friday afternoon, April 6th, 
Mrs. Hancock delivered a most interesting and 
instructive lecture, in St Bede’s Hall, on “ Scientific 
Temperance,” to a good audience of girls and boys 
from different schools in the town. The lecture 
was illustrated by some beautiful diagrams, in 
which the children were much interested. 

PENRITH.—On Wednesday, April 4th, a drawing- 
room’ meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. 
King, when a“ Y ” branch was formed, in commemo- 
ration of Neal Dow's birthday, by Mrs. Cameron, of 
Sunderland, who delivered an address. Above thirty 
young ladies were present, nearly all of whom 
enro themselves as members of the new branch. 
Mrs Smith was chosen president, 

STOCKPORT.—The first annual meeting, was held 
on Apri 3rd, in the Central Hall. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, 
Miss Livesley; Vice-President, Mrs. Hall; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Gibson; Secretary, Mrs. Cooper. 
A public tea meeting followed. Mrs. Rayner 
presided, and read out to the meeting memorials, 
(which were passed unanimously) to the Karl 
of Rosebery and Sir W. V. Harcourt, asking them 
to use their influence to secure for the Liquor 
Traffic Local Control Bill an early place in the 
Government programme, Mrs. George Cooper of 
Charlesworth gave an address. Thirteen new 
members have been enrolled during the last month, 
and over thirty collecting boxes for Inebriate 
Home have been given out among the members. 

NEATH.—There was a very large attendance at 
the second Annual Meeting, held in the Town Hall 
on April 3rd, An able address was given by the 
Rev. Oscar T. agp. of Swansea. The Secretary 
read the report of the past twelve months: Fort- 
nightly meetings for women only have been held 
as well as several public meetings, and a ten days’ 
mission was conducted in November ; 119 pledges 
have been taken during the year. Solos and 
recitations were given at intervals during the 
evening, and anthems sung by the choir. 

MEIFOD.—The branch reports good work done; 
organized last January; it now has 115 members. 
A Band of Hope has been started which is very 
successful. Several of the most inveterate drunkards 
have signed the pledge. An active interest is 
being kept up by the members. 

CHINGFORD.—The first anniversary was held on 
April 5th, in the James Spicer Memorial Hail. 
Previous to the public meeting a tea was given by 
the ladies of the committee to a number of poor 
women. The chair was taken at 7.30 by the 
President, Mrs. J. B. Templeton, addresses were 
given by Mrs. Aukland and Mrs. Wilkinson of 
* Forest Gate.” Mrs. A. W. Smith of Chingford also 
assisted. 

LUTON.—The monthly members’ meeting was 
held in the Gospel Hall on April 4th, at 8 p.m., 
when Mrs. Wiseman presided. The Misses Huckle, 
Bontwood, Flemons,: Moody, and A. Hill (members 
of the choir) gave excellent help in singing. Miss 
Sturges of Bedford followed with an address on 
Temperance work, and Mrs. Wiseman also addressed 
those present. 

BANBURY.—The Branch here united with the 
Temperance Association to celebrate Neal Dow’s 
birthday on Friday, 30th March. Mrs, Galpin gave a 
stirring address; Miss Walford sang solos, and Mr. 
C. Gillett occupied the cheir, and Mr. Hillier, of the 
Western League, and Mr. W. Baylis were the other 
speakers. 

BricHouse.—The fifth annual meeting of this 
brarcch was held on March 19th in the Central Hall. 


in 
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In the afternoon there was a meeting for women 
only, under the ers of Mrs. Galbraith. Mrs, 
cae (UKA.), of Manchester, delivered an 

dress, At the evening meeting the Mayor (Alder- 
man Wa. Smith) presided, and was well supported 
by ministers and friends. report was 


with an ing results, and the formation of a 
“Y” Branch. To inaugurate 
Concert is to be held on April 10th in the Town 


Hall. On the motion of Mrs. Spring and Mrs, 
Galbraith a resolution congratulat' Gen. Neal 
Dow upon the attainment of his ninetieth birthday 
was passed, 


SourHPORT.—On March 19th a meeting 
held in tne fem ce Institute to celebrate the 
anniversary of Gen. Neal Dow’s ninetieth birthday. 
Mrs, Ormiston Chant gave an address, and a vote 
of congratulation to the General was enthusiasti- 
cally passed. The platform was decorated with 
united flags of England and America, and on the 
table the rose of England and Jndian corn of 
America were entwined with the white ribbon 
which encircles the world. 

LIVERPOOL CENTRE.—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Liverpool centre, was held last month in the 
Town Hall (the Lord Mayor presiding). The most 
encouragiog report gave five new branches formed 
within the year. Mrs. Johnson (Mayoress of Bootle) 
gave an address, and Miss Pearsall Smith spoke on 
the duties of mothers. 

MANCHESTER WOMEN’S CHBISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION AND POLICH-CoURT MISsION.—Some 
very interesting meetings have recently been held in 
connection with this association. At Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy a conference was held over woich Mrs. 
Hughes presided, and Mrs. Hamill read an excellent 
paper on ‘Women's Work ian Temperance.” A 

ranch has been formed here, through the efforts of 
Mrs, R. B. Jones, organising secretary. The 
evening meeting at which Mrs. Tomkinson, of 
Tarporley, and . Brown, of Barnley, spoke, was 
full of promise. The girls in the City Restaurants 
have not been forgotten, a social meeting has been 
held for them at Rev. H. Finney’s, Trinity 
Rectory, Rasholme. Friends helped to entertain by 
music, etc, and at the close Mr. Finney spoke a few 
encouraging words. Several girls expressed a 
desire to sign the pledge and join the association. 
At the usual monthly meeting of the Society, Mrs. 
Coller gave a helpful address. 

PEOKHAM.—The first Festival and public meeting 
of the Branch was held in the Lecture Hall, Rye 
Lane Baptist Chapel, on the 6th inst. Miss 
Yeatman, Hon. Sec. gave the report. Mrs. 
Gauntlett presided. The choir rendered good 
assistance, under the leadership of Mrs. Argent. 
Miss Hoddinot gave an address, and an interesting 
feature in the programme was the presentation of 
prize books to several women for their attendance 
and zeal in promoting the prosperity of the branch, 

ARCHWAY BRANCH, HIGHGATS.—The weekly 
meeting on April 3rd, at the Wesleyan Schoolroom, 
was presided over by Miss Helen L. Hood, who, in 
her opening address, gave some excellent reasons 
why women should persist in the work of Tem- 
seer reform, Stirring addresses were also given 

y Mrs. Percy Bunting and Mrs. Herbert Stead, on 
total abstinence, and the duty of temperance 
electors. Miss Craggs and Mrs, Cooke Smith sang 
several solos. 

SouTH CRoyDON.—An evening meeting was held 
on April 2nd with success. On the 3rd inst. a 
Members’ Meeting was held. Mrs, Parker, of Furley, 
presided. Songs and recitations were rendered by 
Mrs. Cox and Miss Eva May. 

PLUMSTEAD.—A meeting was held at Slade 
Mission Hall on March 14th. Miss Wallick (Dis- 
trict Nurse) gave a very interesting address to a 
large audience. On the 21st a meeting was held in 
St. James's Place; Mrs. Bargess, of Greenwich, gave 
a telling address; Mrs. Whale presided. On the 
5th April the ““Y” Branch had a meeting, Mrs. 
Rudd presided. On the 6th a drawing-room meet- 
ing was held at Mrs. Davies’, in connection with 
Inebriate Home scheme. Mrs, Lamb was the 
speaker. The collection, £2 7s. 

ForEsT GATE.—A meeting was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Norwich Hall, presided over 
by Mrs. Fox Butlin and ably addressed by Mrs. 
Aukland, Prizes were given for the best temperance 
papers written by some of the Board School girls, 
and solos were sung by Miss Lizzie Perfect to a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Woop GREEN.—There was a slight mistake in 
the “Inebriate Home Fund” list on March 22nd 
number of THE WoMAN’S SIGNAL. Itsays “ Wood 
Green, per Mra. Reed, £2 2s.{6d. The amount 
should be £2 6g. Od. 
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@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm, 


THE WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 


PAMPHLETS, Etc. 
GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity. 


Designed and Drawn by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. Post free, 9d. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our Village Life. 


Written and Designed by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. Post free, 2s. 


THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


By MRS, PEARSALL SMITH (H. W. S.), Price 6d., post. free. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


By MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. Price 3d, 


THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR THEE. 


By MISS FRANCES WILLARD. Price ld. 


SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN. 


MISS BALGARNIE. Price 2d. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE, ! 


By ANNE W. RICHARDSON, B.A. Price 1d. 
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A SERIES OF BIBLE READINGS. 
By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH. In Packets, price 3}d., post free, 
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